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For the Christian Observer. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROTESTANT 

CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
Tiere isno fact in ecclesiastical 
history more fully established, than 
that an elevated state of spiritual 
feeling has nut continued to exist 
for a long period, tw any place, 
or awongst any body of Christians. 
The infirmities of human nature 
have found a favourabie soil for 
speedy and exiended growth, even 
where men have met together for 
the best wbjects, and with the best 
desires of ihe renewed heart. The 
large experience of Daxter fixes 
the usual duration of a vigorous 
state of piety at very few years; 
and the inistory of all churches, from 
those which our Lord more imme- 
diately addressed, to the congrega- 
tions with which we ourselves are 
acquainted, seems to verify this po- 
sition. Some bodies oi Curistiaas 
have indeed established within 
theinseives a conservative principle, 
which, in every tendency to decay, 
affords the power of reviviscence ; 
and for this we are indebted, in our 
own Establishment, to our Articles, 
Liturgy, and terms of worship. But, 
under. other circumstances, churches 
which appear .to have been well 
constructed have so entirely fallen 
away that their history is almost 
forgotten. Nor is it difficult to 
account for this. The generation 
of Christians who begin a church 
adapt its construction to their own 
standard of feeling, and thus the 
light within and the form without 
are kept alive together. But the 
next generation who are introduced 
to membership by the will of others. 
are apt, from the deadening effect 
of long habit, to adopt a lower 
standard of religion than their fa- 
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thers, dnd to carry on their wor- 


-Shtp with more forniality ; and, from 


not being careful to keep their lamps 
trimmed and their lights burning, the 


‘fire too often gradually goes out. 


Sometimes, again, it pleases God 
in his dispensations to permit op- 
position or persecution to arise ; and 
under the trial, the sufferers perhaps 
gradually yield—or, if not, are 
sometimes carried away by an irre- 
sistible annihilating force. The Al- 
mighty, not unfrequently, sees fit 
thus to deal with his people in order 


to try their faith, and promote their , 


patience, 

g instance of such an 
dispensation is seen in 
the historyof the Reformed Church 
in France. Its origin, its growth, 
its extended influence, its purity, 
the benefits which it conferred upon 
the country in which it was placed, 
as well as upon other lands, marked 
it as a building of God, a part of his 
Spiritual temple. But no church 
has suffered more severely from the 
rage of the persecutor. Many a 
stately monument indeed remains, 
the proof.of its excellent structure 
and its extended usefulness; but 
the waste and desolation which it 
has experienced are almest without 
parallel in modern times. 

It cannot but be interesting to 
your readers to look back on the 
history of this celebrated church. 
I shall therefore lay before them 
some of the most remarkable partic- 
ulars, appending tothem such reflec- 
tions as may appear suitable to the 
subject. 

The real church of Christ seems 
to have had an existence in France 
in the time of Charlemagne, at which 
period the purity of Christianity was 
zealously maintained against the 
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idolatry of Popery.* The first dawn 


* Even in the darkest ages of Popery, 
there were doubtless individuals who rose 
many degrees above the level of the sur- 
rounding corruptions; and, long before 
Popery was known, we find a Hilary giv- 
ing lustre to the land of his nativity, by 
piety and virtues of no common stamp. 
This celebrated man was born at Poictiers 
in the fourth century. He was descended 
from a nobie family, and had received a 
liberal education; but he was a pagan. 
He tells us, in his own account of his con- 
version, that he was led by calm reflection 
to perceive the vanity of idolatry ; and by 
reading the writings of Moses, and the 
Prophets, his mind became enlightened 
respecting the true God. The New Tes- 
tament taught him the doctrines of the 
Gospel ; he perceived their excellence and 
suitableness to his condition, and heartily 
embraced them. ‘‘ By the study of the 
Scriptures alone,” says Milner, “he ob- 
tained and steadily professed the Nicene 
faith before he had ever seen the creed of 
that name, or knew any thing of the 
Arian controversy.’ After his conver- 
sion he avoided the fashionable heresies 
of the day, and gave himself up to the 
promotion of true religion in himself and 
others. His zeal in the Arian contro- 
versy is well known. He became bishop 
of Poictiers ; but, meeting with great per- 
secution for the sake of a good conscience, 
he suffered banishment for a considerable 
period: he was however at length restored 
to his see, where he died in the year 368. 

Milner remarks of him, that “ his views 
of the Trinity are remarkably perspicuous 
and scriptural.” ‘‘ The Holy Spirit,” he 
says, “ enlightens our understandings and 
warms our hearts: he is the author of all 
grace, and will be with us to the end of 
the world : he is our Comforter here while 
we live in expectation of a future life, the 
earnest of our hopes, the light of our 
minds, and the warmth of our souls— 
Speaking of the incarnation of the Son of 
God and redemption by his blood, he 
remarks,—* Since the Son of God was 
made man, men may become the sons of 
God. A man who with gladness receives 
this doctrine renews his spirit by faith, 
and conceives a hope full of immortality. 
Having once learned to believe, he re- 
jects captious difficulties, and no longer 
judges after the maxims of the world. He 
now neither fears death, nor is weary of 
life ; and he presses forward to a state of 
blessed immortality.” On the subject of 
the Holy Trinity, he remarks,—*‘ The 
chief qualification in a reader is, that he 
be willing to take the sense of an author 
from what he reads, and not give him one 
of hisown. He ought not to endeavour 
to find in the passages which he reads that 
which he presumed ought tobe there. In 
such passages as describe the character 
of the Supreme Being particularly, he 
ought at least to be persuaded that God 


of the Reformation in that coentry 
appeared in the preaching of Waldo, 
who, in the twelfth century (1160,) 
brought to light some truths which 
had been long hidden amidst the 
ignorance and superstition of the 
Roman-Catholic Church. He did 
not propose to his countrymen any 
new system of doctrine, but merely 
complained of the degeneracy of the 
church, the supremacy of the pope, 
and various other things which he 
wished to bring back to primitive 
order. Persecution, of course, soon 
attended his steps. But, as often- 
times the enemies of religion, by the 
means which they take to crush a 
growing spirit of inquiry, only scat- 
ter it, as those who stamp violently 
upon fire, in order to extinguish it, 
only spread it more widely; so 
the opposition to the followers otf 
Waldo dispersed the whole body of 
Reformers, and diffused their tenets 
in France and over the face of Eu- 
rope. Waldo himself appears. to 
have proclaimed his opinions in va- 
rious parts of the continent. One 
of his disciples and ministers, Lol- 
lard, did the same in England. The 
Albigenses, so called from the coun- 
try about Toulouse where they dwelt 
embraced, in a body, the doctrine of 
Reform. It was carried into Cala- 
bria, Bohemia, Germany, Flanders, 
Poland, Spain, and even to the do- 
minions of the Grand Sultan. Nor 
has this light ever been extinguish:- 
ed ; for it was handed down to Wice- 
liff, and by him to the Bohemian 
martyrs, who delivered it to the Ger- 
man Reformers, awakened as they 
were to inquiry by the remarkable 
circumstances which aroused the at- 
tention ef Luther.—Persecution of 
the most determined kind attended 
those in France who professed the 
new doctrines, as they were con- 
sidered ; but, in truth, the old 
doctrines of Christianity, purified 
from the corruptions of preceding 
ages. Many, however, held fast to 
them ; and in every class of Society 
knew himself.” A man who reads the 
Scriptures with such impressions of hu- 


mility and implicit faith cannot go very 
far astray, even in the worst of tumes. 








there was disseminated the informa- 
tion which prepared the minds of 
men to receive the opinions which, 
in the sixteenth century, were more 
plainly developed. 

Luther preached against indul- 
gences in the year 1517, two years 
after Francis the First began to reign 
in France. Margaret de Valois, 
afterwards Queen of Navarre, the 
sister of Francis, was a zealous 
friend of the new doctrines ; and her 
influence nut only softened the as- 
perity of her brother’s temper, which 
might have led him to measures of 
general violence, but protected the 
Reformers from the dangers to which 
they were continually exposed. The 
doctrines of Luther were, however, 
condemned by the Sorbonne in 1521 ; 
and the prevailing spirit of the court 
was that of persecution. Those 
who ventured the first to preach 
openly, were burnt alive at the 
stake. Fabir, Farel, and Leclerc, 
names dear to the lovers of the 
French Protestant Church, were 
amongst the earliest martyrs. ‘The 
last of them, a woolstapler, first 
preached the Reformed doctrines at 
Meaux ; for this he was condemned 
to be scourged for three successive 
days and then branded. The next 
vear he was put to death at Metz. 
At Meaux, the Bishop, Bussonet, 
was a great favourer of the Reforma- 
tion; and under his teaching many 
Christians were raised up, who soon 
after obtained, by their cruel death, 
the glorious distinction of the Mar- 
tyrs of Meaux. During the time of 
their suffering in the flames, they 
are said to have sung a chorus of 
holy melody, which could scarcely 
be drowned in the yells of their 
Savage persecutors. 

In the year 1509, Calvin was 
born at Noyon in Picardy. When 
twenty years of age, he first preach- 
ed the doctrines of the Reformation 
to his countrymen; and seven years 
afterwards, in 1536, he printed his 
* Institutes,” which contain a full, 
and certainly a very able, statement 
of his opinions. This work was de- 
dicated, in a preface written with 
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remarkable elegance of style, to 
Francis the First; but it does not 
seem to have produced much effect 
on the mind of that monarch. In- 
deed this could scareely be expect- 
ed; for he was at that time so given 
up to pleasure, to war, and to the 
follies of the age in which he lived, 
that he could not have had much 
leisure or inclination to atiend to the 
affairs of religion. So little did he 
enter into the views of Calvin, that 
he is recorded to have assisted at 
Paris at the burning of six martyrs. 
On the whole, Lowever, he was 
greatly restrained in his attempts 
against the Reformers, both by the 
influence of his sister and by public 
opinion, which seems very generally 
to have inclined towards Protestant- 
ism. ‘Pwo events of considerable 
interest took place in his reign: the 
one was, the translation ofthe Freneh 
Protestant Bible, which was pub- 
lished by Olivigan in 1555; the other 
the versification of some of the 
Psalms of David by Marot. Marot 
was the principal poet of his day. 
Ile appears to have been an incon- 
sistent man in his moral practice ; 
but he inclined in opinion strongly 
to the cause of the Reformers. —Ilis 
compositions, embellished by suit- 
able and pleasing airs, were so muclr 
to the taste of the times, that they 
soon acquired great reputation. 
Both in the court and amongst the 
people, they were in continual use ; 
and they served to bring the Reform- 
ed religion into notice, and to give 
it attraction among all classes of 
society. ‘The enemies of the Re- 


formation put forth translations of 


the Odes of Horace, to compete 
with the Psalms of Marot; but they 
did not gain their point. 

The reign of Henry II., the suc- 
cessor of Francis, which began in 
1547, exhibits much of the same 
spirit in the court, and much the 
same progress in the Reformation, 
as that of his father. The king was 
engaged in burning the heretics ; 
and the Reformers meanwhile esta- 
blished. churches at Paris, and id 

‘ different parts of the kingdom, In 
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1553 Calvin edited an edition of 
Olivatan’s translation of the Bible, 
which proved of great benefit to 
the chorch. In 1557 an attempt 
was made to establish an inquisition 
at Paris, after the plan of that in 
Spain, to pnt down heretical opi- 
nions ; but it did no effectual mis- 
chief. The King of Navarre, who 
was also a prince of the blood, and 
through whom the title to the crown 
eof France afterwards descended to 
his son Henry 1V., became about this 
time a convert to the Reformed doc- 
trines. Inthe following year a move- 
ment took place w hich marked the 
growing strength of the Protestant 
cause. A number of young per- 
sons belonging to a seminary of 
learning in the suburbs of Paris, 
separating from their companions, 
who were amusing themselves at 
play, began to sing in chorus the 
Psalms of Marot. ‘They were soon 
joined by the rest, ang gradually by 
a large body of persons (like Saul 
with the propbets,) who all joined in 
the same melody. “™ The newness 
of this thing,” says Burnet, “ amus- 
ed many; the devotion of it wrought 
upon others; the music drew the 
rest: so that the multitude that used 
to divert themselves in the fields, 
instead of their erdinary sports, did 
nothing now but go about singing 
Psalms. And that which made it 
more remarkable was, that the 
King and Queen of Navarre came 
and joined with them. When the 
king of France heard of | this 
Psalmody, he made an edict against 
it, and ordered ihe doers of it to 
be punished; but the numbers of 
them and the respect for the crown- 
ed heads made the matter go no 
further.” In 1559 a smajl number 
of ministers from eleven churches, 
under the presidency of Francis de 
Morell, formed at Paris the first 
synod of the Protestant Church. 
They held their meetings secretly. 
In this synod was laid the founda- 
tion of the ecclesiastical constitution, 
and of that code of doctrine and dis- 
cipline which afterwards, revised by 
Calvin in 1566, was presented to 
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the public. These same regulations, 
with occasional alterations, have 
been retained ever since their first 
promulgation, and they are the 
basis of the ecclesiastical law to 
the present day. At the conclusion 
of Herry’s reign, which terminated 
in 1560, great numbers of the Re- 
formed Church were burned at 
Pais: nor did this persecution 
diminish, but it rather increased, on 
the accession of his son Francis IT., 
who being only sixteen years of 
age, was directed by his mother 
Catharine de Medicis and the fa- 
mily of Guise. The rising at Vassi, 
where the servants of the Duc de 
Guise assaulted the Protestants, and 
in which 60 were killed and 200 
wounded, was the first open dec- 
laration of the views of that fam- 
ily towards the Reformed religion ; 
and the hostility which they then 
manifested was pursued with relent- 
less violence through those civil 
wars which desolated France for so 
many years. 

In 1562 the ever-memorable 
Chartes the Ninth succeeded to his 
brother. As he was only nine years 
of age at that time, the government 
remained in the hands of Catharine. 
Two years after this period, Calvin 
died. It does not appear that this 
great man, except at an early period 
of his life, took direetly any personal 
part in prosecuting the Reformation 
in France: but it grew up under his 
inspection; and his authority was 
the acknowledged human standard 
of faith and duty. A number 
of cases, which are cited in the 
synodal acts of the church, appear 
to have been referred to his decision, 
and are published under the sanc- 
tion of his name. The great learn- 
ing, the uncommon acuteness, the 
undaunted courage, the indefatiga- 
ble industry and perseverance of 
Calvin admirably adapted him to 
one portion of the duties which he 
was Called to perform; but, judging 
from the history of his sway at 
Geneva, and the speedy degenera- 
tion of the institutions which he 
formed, it is very questionable whe- 
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ther his system was not one of too 
unbending severity to keep a perma- 
nent establishment when it was not 
maintained by his own personal in- 
fluence. 

In 1571 the Protestant Church in 
France had reached its highest point 
of prosperity. A synod was held at 
Rochelle, where the Queen of Na- 
varre, Jean d’Albert, her son, after- 
wards Henry the Fourth, and two 
princes of the Royal family attended. 
At that time the Protestants had 
2150 churches, some of which con- 
tained 10,000 members. 

It may, perhaps be as well, at this 
point, to describe the regulations by 
which the whole establishment was 
carried on. Its government was 
purely Presbyterian. Its synod, 
composed of ministers and elders, 
deputed by different provinces, was 
presided over by a moderator, who, 
in the last mentioned synod, was no 
less a person than Beza; and it was 
attended, though not till after the 
year 1663, by an officer of the king, 
whose object was to see that none 
but ecclesiastical matters were sub- 
jects of discussion. In the synod 
were originated the general acts of 
the society. To it appeals were 
made by those who thought them- 
selves aggrieved ; and from it issued, 
with an equal and unsparing hand, 
decrees against which even persons 
of the highest rank and most daring 
spirit durst not oppose themselves. 
A collection of the synodal acts of 
the Church was made by Quick, af- 
ter the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and printed by him in Eng- 
lish. They are very interesting, in- 
asmuch as they aflord a view of the 
general state of the church itself, as 
well as its decisions upon many im- 
portant questions. ‘The representa- 
tion which they give us of the church 
is very favourable to its general cha- 
racter. The ability of its members, 
the soundness of its political consti- 
tution, the strictness with which it 
acted upon the principles it profess- 
ed, the sobriety of its decisions in 
particular cases,—ali commended it 





as well adapted for an extended and 
powerful hierarchy. It seemed to 
have nothing within it which marked 
decay, when it pleased the inscruta- 
ble providence of God that it should 
be visited with a cruel and desolat- 
ing persecution, which entirely crip- 
pled its powers, and had nearly ex- 
terminated it altogether. This was 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew.— 
The deepest aversion to the views of 
the Protestants, had long dwelt in 
the minds of all connected with the 
court, except the few members of 
their own body. The plot for get- 
ting rid of the Reformed religion had 
long beeu meditated. To the queen- 
mother, as one of the family of Guise, 
the atrocious contrivance is due, of 
the means by which it was to be at- 
tempted. On the occasion of the 
marriage of Henry with the sister of 
Charles the Ninth, the whole body 
of Protestants were enticed to Paris, 
The mother of Henry, Jean d’Al- 
bert, one of the wisest and most pi- 
ous women who ever adorned the 
high situation to which she was call- 
ed, had been led to consent to this 
alliance, from a belief that it would 
lay the foundation of solid peace and 
spiritual prosperity in the kingdom. 
But she was the dupe of Catharine de 
Medicis ; and she died, it is supposed 
by poison, two years before the gen- 
eral massacre. Afier the Admiral 
de Coligny, the champion of the Re- 
formed cause, as he was really the 
head of the party, was fairly in the 
toils, the minds of the populace were 
exasperated against the Protestants 
by the contrivance of the Duke of 
Guise ; and, by the command of the 
king, they were all given up to 
slaughter. The proclamation for 
their destruction was made at night, 
and at two o'clock in the morning 
the werk of death began. The king 
himself is said to have shot from a 
gallery at some of the fugitives; and 
neither age, rank, nor character, af- 
forded any protection to the unfortu- 
nate victims. Henry of Navarre, 
the brother-in-law of Charles, the 
Prince de Condé his uncle, and the 
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king’s Physician, were alone exemp- 
ted from destruction. Henry and de 
Condé were hurried from their beds, 
and dragged, not without danger, be- 
fore the king, who, when they refus- 
ed to be “ converted,” as the phrase 
ran, broke out into an excessive rage, 
declaring, that he would be obeyed 
as the vicegerent of God; that they 
must teach others to submit by their 
acquiescence; and that it became 
them no longer to hold themselves 
in opposition to the Holy Mother.— 
They were in consequence obliged 
to attend mass. ‘The massacre was 
continued without cessation for three 
days, till the king became aghast at 
his own act ; and his conscienee was 
so haunted with images of murder 
and death that he directed it should 
cease. 

Amongst the victims of this des- 
truction was the Admiral de Coligny, 
one ef the most distinguished politi- 
cians of his day, and equally illustri- 
ous for his rank, his attachment to 
the Protestant cause, and his remar- 
kable piety. He of course became 
one of the first victims of the savage 
rage of his enemies. The duc de 
Guise himself directed the measures 
for his destruction; and to verify his 
death to the duc d’Angouléme, who 
accompanied him, he commanded 
his body to be thrown out of the 
window of his house. Amidst these 
scenes of murder and desolation, it 
is truly refreshing to revert to the 
character of this greatand good man. 
He was the first nobleman of very 
high rank in France who had dar- 
ed declare himself on the side of the 
Protestants; and this he did, not 
from political motives, but from the 
deepest attachment to the principles 
which they professed. Every morn- 
ing and evening, he is recorded to 
have assembled his servants for do- 
mestic worship; to have attended a 
daily public service, and at every re- 
past to have implored, with singing 
and prayer the blessing of God. He 
was zealous in the establishment of 
schools, and the extension of reli- 
gion. He was indifferent to the 


honours of the world, and left his 
estate rather the worse than the bet- 
ter for hisuse of it. A few days be- 
fore his death, he was wounded by 
a bullet fired at him from the house 
of the duke of Guise. In a most 
painful operation for the extraction 
of the bullet, he said to those around 
him, “'These wounds, my friends, 
are God’s blessings. ‘The sinart of 
them indeed is troublesome, but I 
acknowledge the will of my God in 
the dispensation ; and I bless His 
Divine Majesty, who hath been 
pleased thus to honour me, and to 
lay any pain upon me for his holy 
name’s sake. 
him to enable me to persevere to 
the end.” ‘To his minister Merlin, 
who seems to have resided in his 
family, he said, “ If God had visited 
me according to my deserts, he must 
have dealt far more severely with 
me. But blessed be his name, who 
hath dealt so mildly and lovingly 
with his unworthy servant.” . He 
added; “Truly from my heart I 
freely forgive both him that shot at 
me, and those also who incited him 
to the deed. For I know assured- 
ly, that it is not in their power to 
hurt me; no, though they should 
kill me; for my death is a most cer- 
tain means of attaining eternal life.” 
The prayer which he is recorded to 
have offered up, has much of the 
force and simplicity which mark 
the compositions of the earlier days 
of the church. “O Lord God, my 
heavenly Father, have compassion 
upon me for thy tender mercy’s 
sake; remember not against me my 
former iniquities, neither charge 
me with the sins of my youth.— 
If thou, Lord, shouldest mark 
what I have done amiss, or shouldst 
impute the violations of thy cov- 
enant, what flesh could stand be- 
fore thee, or endure thine anger ? 
As for me, disclaiming all false 
gods and worship, I call only upon 
thee, the eternal Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and worship thee 
alone for his sake. I beseech thee 
to bestow thy Holy Spirit upon me, 





Let us entreat of 
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and to give me the grace of patience. 
I trust only in thy mercy: all my 
hope and confidence is placed on 
that alone. Whether thou pleasest 
to inflict present death upon me, or 
to spare my life to do thee further 
service, behold, Lord, I am prepared 
to submit to thy will; nothing 
doubting, but if thou pleasest to 
inflict death upon me, thou wilt 
presently admit me into thine ever- 
lasting kingdom! But if, Lord, thou 
sufferest me to live longer here, 
grant, O my heavenly Father, that I 
may spend all the remainder of my 
days in advancing thy glory, and in 
observing and adhering to thy true 
religion.” The Admiral was visited 
by the king, who feigned the great- 
est sorrow at the atrocious attempt 
which had been made upon his life. 
Many persons, at the period of this 
attack, suspected the sincerity of 
the king and Catharine, who made 
zealous professions of friendship ; 
but the Admiral, full of faith and 
of courage, determined to wait the 
issue. On the fatal night, his house 
was assaulted. The staircase was 
so strongly barricaded that for a 
long time his enemies could not en- 
ter. In the mean time, his minister, 
Merlin, prayed with the whole fam- 
ily. When he had concluded, a 
servant coming in said, “ Sir, God 
calleth us to himself: they have bro- 
ken into the house, and we have no 
power to resist.” His answer was 
very memorable ; and it was observ- 
ed that while he uttered it his coun- 
tenance was no more troubled than if 
no danger were at hand. “I per- 
ceive, said he, “ what is doing: I 
was never afraid of death ; and I am 
ready to undergo it patiently, for 
which I have long since prepared 
my mind. I bless God that I shall 
die in the Lord, through whose grace 
I am elected to a hope of everlasting 
life. I now need no longer any help 
of man. You therefore, my friends, 
get ye hence as soon as ye can, lest 
ye be involved in my calamity, and 
your wives hereafter say that I was 
the cause of your destruction. The 
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presence of God, to whose good- 
ness I commend the soul which wil! 
presently leave my body, is abun- 
dantly sufficient for me.” His ene- 
mies soon reached him ; and to one, 
who asked whether he was the Ad- 
miral, he had only time to answer, 
“Tam; and you, young man, should 
respect my hoary head ;” when the 
swords of his enemies dismissed his 
spirit to its everlasting rest. The 
persons who were with him fled in 
different directions. Some climbed 
upon the tiles of the house, and 
others in other ways escaped. Of 
these Merlin the chaplain was one : 
he sheltered himself in a hay-loft ; 
and it is recorded, in the acts of the 
next synod after this event, in which 
he was moderator, that he was sup- 
ported for three days by means of 
a hen, which deposited an egg daily 
near his place of refuge. 

Sixty thousand Protestants, ac- 
cording to Sully, fell in this awful 
massacre 3 and that it did net extend 
to the extermination of every indi- 
vidual, was, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to be attributed to the cau- 
tion of some who left the capital in 
time, the intrepidity of others, and 
the generous feeling of many of the 
Catholic officers, who refused to obey 
commands which they said belonged 
rather to executioners than to sol- 
diers. 

Charles the Ninth survived this 
event only one year. He lived, how- 
ever, to repent of his crimes, and to 
suffer for them. His death was of 
that kind which it has pleased God 
often to inflict upon eminent perse- 
cutors of his church. He was tor- 
mented in mind and body, and sank 
into his untimely grave unhonoured 
even by his former friends, and un- 
regretted by every lover of his coun- 
try. During the concluding period 
of this reign, the Reformed Church 
was ata very low ebb. Therecould 
be no security that the anniversary of 
St. Bartholomew would not be cele- 
brated with a recurrence of the same 
disasters. The heads of the church 
were gone. Henry of Navarre him- 








self seems to have been ina sort of im- 
prisonment ; and the remainder of 
the scattered flock could scarcely be 
collected together. It was not till 
the year 1578, that another synod 
was held, and then no formal notice 
was taken of the late events. Al- 
most the only allusion to them is in 
the appoiitment of a general fast. 
“Forasmuch,” it is said, “as the 
times are very calamitous, and that 
our poor churches are daily menaced 
with many and sore tribulations, 
and that sins and vices are rising up 
and growing in upon us in a most fear- 
ful manner, a general day of prayer 
and fasting shall be published,” &c. 

Henry the Third succeeded his 
brother in 1574. He had in early 
life displayed those qualities which 
afterwards distinguished him and 
the Protestants therefore could ex- 
pect little that was favourable froin 
his reign. His character did not 
indeed lead him to those daring acts 
which might have hastened the ruin 
of the Reformed Church; but his 
profligacy and folly made him an 
easy dupe to those whose passions 
or whose interest led them te desire 
its extermination. Its destruction 
was carried on by a more quiet but 
not less effectual method than had 
been before employed. During his 
reign, the great conflict for inde- 
pendence and religious Jiberty was 
being carried on in the Low Coun- 
tries ; and the successful issue of it 
gave respect and consideration to 
the Protestant cause wherever its 
Supporters were found. 

At length, in 1589, Henry the 
Fourth ascended the throne. Never 
had a prince been nurtured amidst 
greater dangers, concerned in more 
critical enterprizes, or come to a 
throne more encompassed with dif- 
ficulties. He had been well educa- 
ted by his excellent mother, whose 
prudence and power he inherited, 
but nut her piety. Gay and disso- 


lute in his habits, he lived constant- 
ly under the influence of women of 
evil character. These, however, were 
in no way suffered to interfere with 
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political matters, which he directed 
himself, aided by the Duc de Sully, 
one of the most faithful and able 
ministers that ever served a mon- 
arch. Henry was born in the Pro- 
testant faith, and had maintained his 
profession amidst the greatest temp- 
tations to abandon it. He had con- 
tended nobly against the religious 
faction which opposed his cause ; 
and, although’ inflexibility was not 
one of his characteristics, he had 
never, except for a short time after 
the massacre of St.’ Bartholomew, 
been tempted to relinquish his pro- 
fession. His character was bold ani 
generous, prompt and active, liberal 
and courteous ; and a ruling passion 
of his mind was the good of his 
country. In the year 1572, he 
married Margaret, sister of Charles 
the Ninth, from whom he was di- 
vorced. He married a second time 
Mary of Medicis. His marriage 
was the first step by which he allied 
himself to the Catholics; and it was 
doubted by some whether to it may 
not be traced another great error of 
his life, his abjuration of the Pro- 
testant faith, which took place in the 
year 1592. The reasons which led 
to this change, are plainly given by 
Sully, in his Memoirs. For twenty- 
six years France had been desolated 
by civil war,-arising not only from 
the ambition of the Guises and the 
queen-mother, but also from party 
spirit, universally spread, on the sub- 
ject of religion. There appeared to 
him no probable end of this conflict ; 
for the league within France, and the 
king of Spain and the pope without, 
were able to have protracted the war 
for many years. In the mean time, 
the whole of Henry’s life was likely 
to be spent in this useless struggle, 
which, whilst it prevented him from 
giving attentiun to the internal regu- 
lations of his kingdom, inflicted upon 
it all the desolation and horror of 
civil war. If he should succeed in 
the conflict, it would be only by 
means which would leave him but halt 
a kingdom to govern. On the other 
hand, if he should fall in the con- 
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flict, as the cause of Protestantism 
in the kingdom depended upon him- 
self, he would leave the Protestants 
a prey to exasperated-enemies with- 
out having secured for them any 
single advantage. [lis abjuration 
Sully thought to be a measure which 
promised entirely to foil his political 
foes; which would compose in the 
easiest manner the differences which 
existed; which offered the fewest 
present inconveniences ; and which 
might, if contrary to his calcula- 
tion it should bring with it any se- 
rious evil, be the most easily reme- 
died. Besides, in Sully’s opinion, 
to become Catholic from Protestant, 
or Protestant from Catholic, if the 
alteration was made on the grounds 
of political expediency, was only to 
change for the advantage of religion 
itself, and to give it that benefit 
which would accrue to either pro- 
fession by the more favourable cir- 
cumstances in which it would be 
placed. Sully had, moreover, an 
idea that the spirit of persecution 
formed a component part of the 
Roman-Catholic Religion, but would 
never spring up again when once 
his master had offered the sacrifices 
of his Protestant principles at the 
altar of the church. Henry him- 
self also expected, by putting an 
end to the spirit of opposition on 
the ground of religious difference, 
that he should deserve the adinira- 
tion of future ages. The avowed 
reasons fur his change were, first, 
The greater certainty of salvation 
which the one religion .presented 
above the other ; for the Protestants 
could not maintain with the same 
confidence as the Catholics, that no 
man could be saved out of their own 
pale, and therefore it was concluded 
that the Catholic stood on the safer 
ground ; and, secondly, The desire 
of embracing that mode of religion 
which was the most popular among 
his subjects. Another motive for 
the change is, however, suggested 
by Sully, which was the real predi- 
lection which Henry entertained for 
the doctrines of the Catholie Church. 
Nor was this wonderful ; for in pro- 
Curist. Osserv. No. 279. 
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portion as any scheme of religion 
substituted form for spirit ; external 
requirments for a change of heart; 
in the degree in which it could be 
made to gloss over an indulgence 
in habits of sin, and make some 
act of temporal sacrifice a com- 
pensation for transgression, would 
such a scheme approve itself to a 
man of loose character, but whose 
mind did not altogether approve the 
path he was persuing. This was 
the case with Henry. Educated by 
a religious mother, who had placed 
around him men of great acquire- 
ments and piety, his conscience 
could not but be well instructed. 
ITis prevailing temptation was to in- 
temperance in sensual indulgences. 
His Protestant teachers could offer 
him no salvo, whilst he continued 
in habits of sin; and the faithful 
sermons which he was called to hear 
must have been as daggers to his 
mind. Buthe would not be expos- 
ed to the same inconvenience in the 
Roman-Catholic Church. Confes- 
sion to a priest was an easy penance 
to a man whose sins were as notori- 
ous as the noon-day ; and, after con- 
fession he might depend upon ab- 
solution. The absolution, too, which 
he thus obtained had no inconven- 
ient qualification annexed to it: it 
was absolute, and extended to every 
sin ; and it was sure, for the alleged 
power of the keys is al! but infinite, 
( To be continued. ) 
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Romans xv. 5, 6. Nov the God of 
- patience and consolation grant 
you to be like minded one towards 
another ; according to Christ Je- 
sus; that ye may with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Sr. Pau, in this Epistle, was writ- 
ing to persons who differed greatly in 
many subordinate points, but who all 
professed to agree in one, that ot 
being disciples of Jesus Christ. Te 
this as to a common bond, he ap- 
peals, earnestly desiring, that they 
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might be closely united in spirit, 
avoiding both the false doctrines 
and the evil practises which he had 
exposed in the course of his Epistle ; 
and increasingly becoming partakers 
of those exalted privileges which he 
had so glowingly described. He 
wellknew how great are the ben- 
efits of the Christian Church of 
a spirit of union ; and how hateful 
and dangerous is a contrary dispo- 
sition. Throughout his Epistles, he 
dwells frequently upon the necessity 
and loveliness of this divine badge 
of our holy profession. He speaks 
of the members of the church of 
Christ in all ages and nations as 
one body, each sympathising with 
each, and ministering to the welfare 
of all ; “the whole body being fitly 
joined together, and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the eflectual working in 
the measure of every part, making 
increase of the body to the edify- 
ing of itself in love.” Be therefore, 
he says, “ of one mind, and live in 
peace, and the God of love and 
peace shall be with you.” In heaven 
there is complete union of sen- 
timent and of purpose, among all 
its blessed inhabitants. So also 
paradise, before the fall of man, was 
a scene of union ; but sin expelled 
this heavenly guest, and our cor- 
rupted earth became the seat ‘of 
conflict and disorder. Christianity is 
intended—and would that its opera- 
tion were universal and complete ! 
—to reunite mankind in a holy 
brotherhood ; for its proclamation, 
as announced on the morning of the 


nativity, was “ Glory to God in the. 


highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” The Saviour 
himself prayed that his disciples 
might all be one: and the promises 
also of the glory of the latter day 
point to this delightful consumma- 
tion. It is the privilege then, and the 
duty of each individual member of 
the church of Christ, to cherish in 
himself, and to promote in others 
this spirit of unity and godly love ; 
and, with a view to assist and en- 
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courage us in so doing, we shall from 
the words of the text consider, 

First, The blessing for which 
the Apostle prays; and, secondly, 
Some circumstances connected with 
it, which may be gathered from the 
prayer itself. 

First, We are to notice the bless- 
ing for which the Apostle prays : 
“That ye may be like-minded, one 
towards another.” Diflerences of 
opinion, followed by alienation of 
heart, deform the church of Christ ; 
disturbing the peace of its mem- 
bers, and rendering it a prey to its 
enemies. On the other hand, like- 
mindedness is spoken of throughout 
Scripture, as a blessing of inestima- 
ble value. It was the. promise of 
God to Israel, “ They shall be my 
people, and I will be their God ; 
and I will give them one heart, and 
one way, that they may fear me for 
ever, for the good of them and of 
their children after them.” This 
blessing includes, to its perfection, 
unity of opinion and union of 
heart. 

I. Unity of opinion. In the fun- 
damental truths of the Gospel, we 
have an ample basis for a common 
agreement, especially when we re- 
fer these truths to our own personal 
condition. Must we not, for in- 
stance, readily acknowledge our- 
selves to be the creatures of an 
all-wise, all-powerful, and infinitely 
good Being, who hath made us, and 
not we ourselves? As such, do we 
not feel that we owe to him our best 
and undivided services; that it is 
our duty to love him, with all our 
heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength ; to submit to his laws, to 
set him always before us, and to 
avoid every thing that interferes 
with our obedience to his com- 
mands? Again, does not our con- 
science witness, that we have not 
done so? He has bestowed upon 
us favours, and we have not loved 
him; he has held out threatenings, 
and we have not feared him; he 
has offered promises, which we 
have rejected ; he has called, and 
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we have not answered: he has 
been patient, and we have despised 
his long suffering and forbearance ; 
he has warned us, and we would 
not listen to his remonstrances ; he 
hath soothed us, and we refused to 
be reconciled; he has invited us to 
the enjoyment of his favour, and 
we preferred the sins and trifles of 
a rebellious and unsatisfying world. 
Must we not then further admit the 
truth of those scriptural declarations 
which represent God as justly of- 
fended at our conduct? Can we 
doubt, that we have given him am- 
ple cause for displeasure? Could 
we feel surprised, if he had at once 
cut us off, and “sworn in his wrath 
that we should not enter into his 
rest?” So far then from turning, 
with unbelief and hardness of heart, 
from such fearful threatenings as 
that “the wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God,” must we not acknow- 
ledge that they are but too justly ap- 
plicable to our own case? Must 
not conscience confirm the record of 
God, and pronounce before hand the 
sentence of his displeasure? And 
further, is there any plea which we 
can offer, to prevent the execution 
of the punishment? Are we not 
brought in guilty, and self-con- 
demned before our Maker? And, 
even if we should now at length 
turn to him, what is to atone for the 
past, or to give us strength for the 
future, that we may not again offend 
him? Do we not then perceive the 
necessity for a sacrifice for our 
transgressions ? And are we not thus 
led with joyful submission, to re- 
ceive those merciful declarations of 
Scripture, that “ Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners ;” 
that “God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting their trespasses unto them ;” 
and that “he made him who knew 
no sin, to be sin (that is, a sin-offer- 
ing) for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him ?? 
Are we not prepared to embrace, 
with gratitude of heart, the mercy 
thus freely offered ; to believe in 
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Christ to the salvation of our souls ; 
and de we not learn to value the 
promised gift of the Holy Spirit, 
to lead us to Christ, to enlighten 
our understandings, and to renew 
our hearts? Could we dispense 
with any one of the doctrines or 
precepts of Scripture? Do we not 
see the suitableness of all of them 
to our fallen condition? And ought 
we not to be devoutly thankful for 
such a merciful provision for our 
necessities? We may differ in opi- 
nion upon nice points of doubtful 
disputation ; but upon all that in- 
volves the essentials of faith and 
conduct, the circumstances of our 
own personal cases, if we are prac- 
tical Christians, and our instruction 
by the same Divine Spirit will lead 
us to no stnall degree of like-minded- 
ness in the opinions which we derive 
from the word of God. And on 
these we shall love to dwell, rather 
than on questionable controversies, 
which lead neither to soundness of 
faith nor to holiness of life. 

2. The blessing of like-minded- 
ness especially includes wnion of 
heart. The Christians to whom 
the Apostle was writing enter- 
tained various opinions respecting 
meats, and drinks, and holydays; 
and even in matters of faith, some 
of them had not yet attained toa 
perfect knowledge of the Gospel 
which they professed. ‘The Apostle 
therefore prays that they might be 
like-minded one towards another ; 
doubtless as far as possible in uni- 
formity of judgment ; but, where 
this was not attainable, in union of 
affection, as children of the same 
Heavenly Parent, disciples of the 
same Master, redeemed with the 
same Blood, and _ professing, as bre- 
thren, to be travelling together 
towards the same heavenly inherit- 
ance. Even where they were not 
exactly united in opinion, they were 
not to hold their sentiments in a 
harsh intolerant spirit, but to “ seek 
peace, and ensue it ;” not to judge 
one another, but “to judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling 
block, or,an occasion to fall, in his 
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brother’s way ;” to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak ;” to be “ of 
one accord, and of one mind ;” “en- 
deavouring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace.” Errors 
and partial differences of sentiment 
might not always be avoidable; but 
these were not to be inflamed by un- 
kindness and uncharitableness of 
heart. In their mutual discussions, 
they were not to advance towards 
their fellow-Christians as warriors to 
the battle, but with the olive branch 
of peace in their hands, prepared to 
yield their own most cherished wish- 
es, or interests, or prejudices in the 
cause of truth and charity. 

But, secondly, there are several 
circumstances connected with the 
Apostle’s prayer, which deserve our 
consideration. ‘These are, first, the 
Author of the Christian grace which 
he implores, “the God of patience 
and consolation ;” secondly, the law 
or pattern of it, “‘ according to Christ 
Jesus ;” and, thirdly, an important 
end to which it conduces,—namely, 
“that ye may with one mind and 
one mouth glorify God, even the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

1. The Apostle reminds us of the 
Author of this Christian grace. It 
comes from “the God of patience 


and consolation ;”—“ the author of 


every good and perfeet gift,” who 
alone “maketh men to be of one 
mind in a house.” Most fitly does 
the Apostle address him as “the 
God of patience and consolation ;” 
for not only does he bestow the 
grace of patience, but he exhibits it 
in his own character; and while we 
call to mind how greatly he has 
borne with us, we should learn to 
imitate his example by bearing with 
our fellow-creatures. We should 
earnestly entreat him that he would 
make us gentle and patient, by sub- 
duing in us those proud and irritable 
passions which are causes of so much 
disturbance; and that in eur hum- 
ble search after truth, he would be- 
stow upon us those Divine consola- 
tions which will support our souls 
amidst reproach or opposition. For 
it is as a God of consolation as well 
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as of patience that the Apostle ad- 
dresses him when imploring the 
blessing of like-mindedness one to- 
wards another. The reason of this 
will appear very clearly, from the 
opening verses of the second chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Philippians ; 
where the Apostle says, “ If there be 
any consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of 
the Spirit, if any bowels and mer- 
cies ;” that is, by the consolation 
which most undoubtedly is in him, by 
the motives derived from his cross, 
by his love and compassion, by your 
communion with him, by your hopes 
of his favour, your reliance on his 
Spirit, your expectations of his eter- 
nal glory; “ fulfil ye my joy, that ye 
may be like-minded, having the same 
love, being of one accord, of one 
mind.” 

2. A second circumstance alluded 
to by the Apostle is the law or pat- 
tern of this Christian grace; namely, 
‘‘ according to Christ Jesus ;”’ that is, 
according to his doctrines, and accor- 
ding to his precepts and example. 

Our like-mindedness must, in the 
first place, be according to the duc- 
trines of Christ. It must not be an 
indifference to truth, or a sacrifice of 
the dictates of conscience to a false 
peace. Weare to contend earnestly, 
though meekly, for the faith; and 
must give diligent search, with, hum- 
ble prayer to God, that we may not 
errin it. The Bible is the great stan- 
dard of agreement; and to it are we 
to appeal in all points of difficulty. 
We must “ walk by the same rule,” 
if we would truly “ mind the same 
thing.” It is not by our own fancies, 
or by the opinions of others, that we 
are to regulate our creed: these may 
deceive us, and our agreement may 
be only an agreement in error : but 
the word of God is infallible ; and in 
proportion as we study and follow it. 
we shall obtain that like-mindedness 
with the universal church of Christ 
which arises from one common ap- 
peal to the same inspired test, and 
one common illumination by the 
same Spirit; that Christian and spi- 
ritual union which the Apostle meant 
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when he said, “ I beseech Euodias, 
and beseech Syntyche, that they be 
of the same mind in the Lord.” 
This like-mindedness is also ac- 
cording to the precepts and example 
of Christ. The Apostle often ap- 
peals to this powerful argument. 
Thus, to the Ephesians, he says, 
* Walk in love, even as Christ also 
hath loved us, and hath given him- 
self for us.” The whole Gospel of 
our Redeemer is calculated to cher- 
ish such a spirit. It presents to 
us, “ one body, one spirit, one hope 
of our calling, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, and one God and 
Father of all.” Our Lord, in his 
prayer, just before he was betrayed, 
repeated again and again the peti- 
tion already quoted, that his dis- 
ciples might be all one. And, in 
his own conduct, how careful was 
he to prevent, among his followers, 
every discordant sentiment and jar- 
ing feeling! How forcibly did he 
inculcate humility and mutual for- 
bearance by his own spotless ex- 
ample! How willingly did he him- 
self sacrifice every thing for the sake 
of others ; how cheerfully submit to 
every office .of benevolence ; how 
meekly allure men to the reception 
of his heavenly doctrines ; how can- 
didly listen to every objection ; how 
patiently resolve every doubt ; how 
fearlessly maintain truths the most 
unwelcome to the public ear, yet 
with a meekness and dignity which 
ought to have disarmed malice itself, 
and to have converted even his ene- 
mies into friends. Surely, for the 
professed followers of such a Sav- 
iour, to be otherwise than like-mind- 
ed among themselves, or, at the 
least, studious of cherishing such a 
spirit as tends to produce this bless- 
ed effect where it does not already 
exist, would be a paradox indeed. 
3. The Apostle exhibits to us an 
important end to which this like- 
mindedness conduces ; namely, that 
we may “ with one mind and one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
glory of God should be the great 
object of the Christian’s desire, as it 
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is the first petition of his daily prayer 
“ Hallowed be thy name.” Now, 
in no way can we honour him more 
than by a devout union of heart 
and mind in his service. While the 
Roman converts were eagerly dis- 
puting among themselves, they were 
unfitted for thus joining together in 
the homage due to their common 
Lord; they had neither one mind 
nor one mouth; so that there could 
be no profitable worship of a social 
or public nature. Such a state of 
things the Apostle earnestly depre- 
cates; and, in so doing, he intro- 
duces a circumstance well calcula- 
ted to eflect his conciliating purpose; 
for he speaks of the great object of 
worship, as “the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” thus reminding 
us of those affecting motives to 
Christian unity already alluded to, 
and all of which flow from the cross 
of Christ. As though he had said, 
Not merely by the terrors of the 
law; not merely by the dread of 
punishment ; but by our professed 
love to our dying Saviour, and by 
our gratitude to God the Father 
who freely gave him as a_ sacrifice 
for our transgressions, let us be 
like-minded one towards another ; 
let us imitate his meek and affec- 
tionate example; let us dread to 
violate the-unity of his church; let 
us guard against a spirit of discord 
or disorder; and let us endeavour 
to grow daily in those heaventy vir- 
tues which are the bond of peace, 
and unanimity, aud joy. 


—— i 
For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE USE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


Tue slight degree of attention paid 
by the great body of theological 
students in this country, to the 
original language of the Old Tes- 
tament, has. been often and justly 
lamented. At different periods of 
our history, we have indeed had 
men among us who have cultivated 
this department of literature with 
splendid success, and applied it 
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with signal ability to the elucidation 
of the Scriptures. But still it can- 
not be denied that little compa- 
ratively has been done, and that 
our countrymen, while they have 
extended their researches to almost 
every subject, either literary or 
scientific, have been far eclipsed by 
the continental nations, both in the 
number of those who have devoted 
themselves to this study, and in 
the extent to which these inquiries 
have been carried. By far the 
greater part even of our clergy are 
entirely unacquainted with the 
Hebrew text, and few indeed are 
critically versed in its niceties; 
though upon them as the accredited 
guardians of religion, devolves the 
office of explaining and enforcing 
the truths which it contains. This 
circumstance will appear the more 
surprising, when we consider the 
ardour with which theological stu- 
dies in general have been prosecuted 
amongst us—the number and va- 
riety of our religious controversies, 
both amongst the members of our 
own church, and the seceders from 
her pale—and the zeal, for which 
we have long been distinguished as 
a nation, for practical piety and de- 
Votion. 

In the hope that some of your 
readers may be induced to consider 
this subject with the attention which 
it deserves, and be led to the culti- 
vation of a much neglected field 
of inquiry, I beg to offer a few 
thoughts, upon the use and im- 
portance of Biblical studies. It is 
gratifying to witness the growing 
interest which they have of late 
begun to excite in our universities : 
(1 allude more particularly to one of 
them :) nor can we speak too highly 
of those whose zeal and piety have 
been employed in enkindling the 
flame. May it spread far and wide, 


and be the means under the merci- 
ful providence of God, of promo- 
ting in an eminent degree that 
* sound knowledge and religious ed- 
ucation”’ for which, in our universi- 
ty pulpits, we are statedly called up- 
on to pray. 
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Much might be said relative to 
the advantages to be reaped from 
Hebrew literature, considered mere- 
ly as a literary pursuit. To the 
antiquarian and philologist it opens 
a most interesting and extensive 
field of view. But it is in its more 
particular application, as being the 
channel through which, from the 
earliest times, the streams of Divine 
Revelation have flowed, that it has 
an especial claim to our regard. 
Like the Ark of the Covenant, it 
has been for ages the depository o/ 
those sacred records, which were 
written with the finger of God, and 
conveyed to mankind a transcript o! 
his will. 

As the Bible is the only source 
from which a knowledge of true 
religion can be derived, it becomes 
a matter of the first importance, 
that the language in which it is 
written be properly explained ; for 
any inference which is deduced from 
incorrect or imperfect views of it, 
is an inference, not from the word 
of God, but from the opinions ot 
men. It is impossible to say how 
many false ideas have been formed 
upon the most momentous truths, 
how many unscriptural tenets main- 
tained, how many disputes excited 
from the circumstance of our mak- 
ing a translation, and not the origin- 
al Scriptures, our text book in divini- 
ty. The excellence of our English 
version is universally admitted ; but 
the study of Oriental literature, and 
of Biblical criticism, like every oth- 
er pursuit which has occupied the 
time and ingenuity of man, has 
been making continual ‘ progress 
since that translation first appeared. 
Without therefore in any degree 
depreciating either the labour or 
the learning of those excellent men 
who bequeathed to us this invalua- 
ble testimony of their powers of 
learning and sound criticism, we 
may fairly infer that every biblical 
student of the present day would de- 
rive incomparable benefit, were he 
to imitate their example as well as 
profit by their experience, and lay 
the foundation of his theological 
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knowledge in an accurate and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the He- 
brew text. In the case of the New 
Testament, every sound classical 
scholar will be ready to admit, that, 
although a translation may suffice ex- 
tremely well for the practical and 
devotional study of its contents, it is 
only by a careful attention to the 
Greek original, that he can become 
thoroughly embued with the spirit 
of its several authors, and enter into 
all those nicer shades of meaning 
which distinguish their respective 
compositions. Now, whatever be 
the value 6f this argument as far as 
concerns the due interpretation of the 
New Testament, it is equally appli- 
cable to the language of the Old. 
Weare too much in the habit of con- 
sidering the Scriptures as a single 
and entire volume, to be interpreted 
throughout upon ideatically the same 
principles, without any reference to 
the distinguishing character of the 
authors of its several parts, or the 
peculiar use of words in the ages in 
which they respectively wrote. The 
canon of Scripture being complete, 
and our attention being habitually 
directed to it through the medium 
of a translation, which, being coeval 
in allits parts, has thrown a clothing 
of the same texture over many things 
essentially distinct, we forget, while 
studying its contents, that ages in- 
tervened between the composition of 
its extreme books,—and that the 
same or similar circumstances which 
modified the beautiful language of 
Greece, exerted an influence of the 
same kind, though perhaps diflering 
in degree, upon the vernacular tongue 
of the Jews. ‘The analogy that sub- 
sists between the changes incidental 
to language, and te the beings whose 
ideas it embodies, holds good in this 
as in other instances. The gulden 
and silver ages of Hebrew literature 


are perfectly distinct, and a correct _ 


understanding of their varieties is 
essential to a full knowledge of 
Scripture. The language of poetry 
again is different in some respects 


from the sober livery of prose.— 
Now all this, whatever be its value 
in the due interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, must be lost to one who is igno- 
rant of the language employed. It 
is true that the less instructed may 
avail themselves of the light which 
has been thrown upon these subjects 
by the labours of the learned; but 
we might as well expect to see witht 
the eyes of another man, as to reap 
the full advantage of another man’s 
intellectual labours, unless our own 
minds be to a certain degree inform- 
ed. Without this prerequisite, we 
have not the means of judging res- 
pecting the accuracy or even the 
probability of such matters as are 
brought before us. We cannot, in 
short, have an opinion of our own. 
The necessary consequence of this 
inability is, that our views are con- 
fined, and our judgment becomes en- 
slaved to the opinions of others, in 
whose assertions we have been 
taught implicitly to confide. 

It is not intended, in these re- 
marks, to exalt above its proper 
rank, the value of human learning, 
as subsidiary to the study of the 
Scriptures—nor to place it at all in 
competition with that teaching of 
God which is indispensably requi- 
site. Neither, again, is it intended 
to imply that it is the duty of all di- 
vines to forsake the province of ex- 
pository theology, and to give them- 
selves to the critical study of divinity. 
Let the basis of our knowledge be 
laid in deep humility. Let us ear- 
nestly desire and heartily pray for 
the continual illumination of God’s 
Holy Spirit, without which, though 
we had investigated all the stores of 
antiquity, we should be but as the 
sounding brass and the tinkling cym- 
bal. But let us at the same time 
open our eyes to the fact that we 
are living under an ordinary, not an 
extraordinary dispensation of that 
Spirit ; and that we cannot attain, 
but by his blessing on our diligent 
research, that knowledge which in 
the miraculous ages was conveyed 
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by immediate inspiration. Where 
the degrees of piety, diligence, and 
all other circumstances are equal, 
the best theologian and most learned 
man will make the most useful di- 
vine. It becomes us, therefore, in 
our measure, to aim at what may be 
extensively useful, though not to the 
exclusion of other things, which our 


. . . 
* @articular circumstances may ren- 


der more expedient. 

Upon the importance of duly un- 
derstanding the Old Testament, we 
might fairly build the necessity of 
Hebrew learning. But this is not 
all. The influence which its lan- 
guage has exercised upon that of the 
New gives it an additional impor- 
tance, of which the biblical student 
ought not to lose sight. Without a 
competent knowledge of it, we can- 
not avail ourselves of the labours of 
such men as Lightfoot and Schoett- 
gen, whose researches in Rabbinical 
literature have enabled them to illus- 
trate its phraseology to a degree 
which could scarcely have been con- 
ceived. This knowledge is also ne- 
cessary to enable the Biblical stu- 
dent duly to appreciate that irrefra- 
gable argument for the genuineness 
of the Christian Records which ari- 
ses from the peculiar style and dia- 
lect in which they are penned. The 
Latinisms which a classical scholar 
will detect in them, may convince 
him that the age of their appearance 
must have been subsequent to the 
triumph of the Roman arms, and the 
consequent introduction of many of 
the political terms of Roman origin 
into the conquered lands. An ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew will give 
additional value to the argument.— 
Every chapter of the New ‘Testa- 
ment affords decisive evidence to 
une who is versed in Oriental idi- 
oms, that it could have been written 
only by a Jew. A work written in 
Greek, embued with the phraseolo- 
gy and idiomatic expressions of Pa- 
lestine, and bearing distinct marks 
of being composed under the pre- 
ponderance of the Roman power, 


carries along with it incontestable 
proof of the date to which it should 
be assigned. Nor, amidst the mass 
of evidence upon which we build our 
holy faith, is this a consideration 
lightly to be regarded. 

Another benefit, and one of no 
small importance, resulting from an 
enlarged acquaintance with Biblical 
learning in its purest form is its ten- 
dency to promote peace, and to sof- 
ten the asperity of religious disputa- 
tion. The most vehement of all 
controversies are those which are 
founded in prejudice and contracted 
views. The higher we*ascend in 
the search of truth, the more do we 
rise above the mists and exhalations 
which brood upon the valley beneath. 
In the progress of our inquiries, if 
we do not arrive at the same conclu- 
sions with others, we Jearn at least 
that there is room to differ, and can 
endure to see our fellow-student adopt 
a different persuasion to our own, 
without feeling a conviction that ours 
must inevitably be correct. It is 
true, indeed, that “ knowledge puf- 
feth up: but it is knowledge when 
abused; and I must again remark, 
that I am not instituting a compari- 
son between piety and learning ; but 
between a pious man, who has su- 
peradded the blessings of learning to 
those of religion, and an uninformed 
though devoted servant of God. How 
many of the disputes and schisms 
which have rent the Christian church 
might have been avoided, but for 
that positiveness which is the insep- 
arable companion of ignorance! 

It has been objected to the study 
of Hebrew that it tends to unsettle 
the mind, and to involve in perplex- 
ity many points, which but for its 
interference would have been clear 
and undisturbed. It may indeed, 
as enlarged knowledge always will, 
teach us to call in question some po- 
sitions which we may have imbibed 
in our very childhood, and from 
long acquaintance have learned 
to consider sacred. But no think- 
ing man will allow this to be any 
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argument against improvement in 
Biblical any more than in any other 
science. The immutable interests 
of truth can never suffer from know- 
ledge well applied. 

It is well known that Oriental 
literature has been of late years 
prosecuted with astonishing success 
upon the continent, and especially 
in the universities of Germany. The 
most philosophical grammars in 
Hebrew, as in other languages, with 
the most copious and accurate lexi- 
cons of the Oriental tongues, have 
been imported from that country 
into our own. Happy would it have 
been, had the knowledge so well 
acquired, been in all instances di- 
rected to the purest ends. But this 
unhappily has not been invariably 
the case. A system of interpre- 
tation has been widely adopted by 
the continental theologians, which, 
if fully acted upon, would rob Re- 
velation of all its peculiarities. There 
are indeed, even among their own 
body, honourable exceptions of per- 
sons who have stood forward in op- 
position to the wild hypotheses of 
the German theologists ; but the 
infection has spread far and widely, 
and has produced consequences 
which the Christian student cannot 
sufficiently lament. It is extremely 
desirable that the lovers of sound 
doctrine should meet such critics as 
those to whom [ allude, upon their 
own ground. The writings of the 
German divines are beginning to 
be extensively circulated in this 
country, and will undoubtedly be 
more so, from the quantity of phi- 
lological information which they 
convey. The only safeguard against 
the wild and unscriptural opinions 
conveyed in them, is to be found in 
the successful culture and proper 
application of Biblical knowledge. 
With the same weapons also must 
we combat, as they from time to 
time arise, the false and injurious 
doctrines which the Unitarians of 
our own country are continually 
endeavouring to obtrude upon the 
pages of the sacred volume. The 
most illiterate Christian, with the 
Cunrist. Osserv. No. 279. 
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vernacular version in his hand, may 
indeed easily confute their unscrip- 
tural opinions; but as they appeal 
from this simple process to elabo- 
rate philological arguments, it is 
necessary that the sound Biblical 
student should be able to meet them 
in this arena, and thus to overturn, 
as has hitherto been most triumph- 
antly done, their anhallowed specu- 
lations. 

An extraordinary zeal for the 
diffusion of the truth in foreign 
lands is one of those chracteristics 
of the present age, upon which it 
is impossible for a considerate and 
Christian mind to reflect without feel- 
ings of the most lively satisfaction. 
The Christian beholds in this anxiety 
a pledge of the reality of that prin- 
ciple which has given it birth. He 
dwells upon it with delight, as af- 
fording a happy anticipation of those 
glorious days, pointed out, as he 
believes, in the shadowy forms and 
obscure thongh glowing language 
of prophecy, when the blessing 
which he has long considered his 
own will cease to be so ina pecu- 
liar. and distinctive manner; the 
knowledge of God’s word, like the 
light and heat of the great luminary 
of heaven, having gone forth unto 
all lands, and the sound thereof unto 
the ends of the earth. To both 
Jew and Gentile the voice of invi- 
tation is now addressed, that the 
wall of partition being broken down, 
they may all become one fold under 
one Shepherd. The expedients to 
which Christian benevolence may 
have recourse to the furtherance of 
these objects, are as diversified as 
the various situations and circum- 
stances of those in whose breasts it 
dwells. Perhaps, however, it may 
not be too much to say, that a life 
devoted to Oriental studies in gene- 
ral, and with an especial reference 
to Biblical criticism and interpreta- 
tion, might, by God’s blessing, be 
a gift, than which it would be im- 
possible in the present state of the 
church to cast one more valuable 
into the treasury of Christian love. 
A knowledge of Hebrew and of the 
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Hebrew Scriptures is the only wea- 
pon wherewith we can hope to as- 
sail the Jew. Entrenching himself 
in prejudices which education and 
habit have fortified, with the con- 
viction that his bas long been an 
injured and persecuted race, he be- 
takes himself to a species of argu- 
ment, the subtleties of which can 
be unravelled only by those who are 
acquainted with the language to 
which he refers, and the peculiar 
nature of the criticism which has 
been employed upon it. And who, 
when Egypt and Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hands for the word 
of God, will be able to satisfy their 
cravings, and to impart to them the 
bread of life, but those who possess 
such facilities*of communication, 
as a knowledge of their vernacular 
tongue can alone supply ¢ 

To the Christian who delights in 
the devotional study of the sacred 
volume, and like the Psalmist, me- 
ditates therein day and night, it 
must be a source of unspeakable 
satisfaction to have access to the 
original Janguages in which it was 
composed. To sing the songs of 
Zion in their native beauty—to en- 
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joy communion with the ‘saints of 
old—and enkindle the flame of piety 
upon the same altar, are privileges 
of high value. Nor are they mere 
gratifications only, but they are often 
productive of great spiritual bene- 
fit, opening to us unnumbered as- 
sociations calculated to affect the 
mind, and to assist us in worship- 
ping Ged in spirit and in truth. The 
Hebrew Psalter has been found by 
many Christians, what there is rea- 
son to believe it was to our blessed 
Lord himself, a manual of devotion 
and praise. Bishop Horne has re- 
corded, in the Preface to his Com- 
mentary, how rich and various were 
the joys which he experienced while 
engaged in the study of it. The 
pleasure of which he speaks may 
be that also of every Biblical stu- 
dent, if only his literary attainments 
be made subservient to the same 
hallowed purposes; for the permis- 
sion to draw water with gladness out 
of these wells of salvation is unli- 
mited. Would that all felt that thirst 
which nothing but the water from 
this living spring can satisfy ! 

A. 


_——— 
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For the Christian Observer. 
SLAVE-GROWN SUGAR. 


We have promised to lay before our 
readers a full view of our sentiments 
on the subject of Slave-grown Sugar. 
The following paper, recently issued 
by the Society for mitigating and 
gradually abolishing Slavery through- 
out the British Dominions, has so 
well expressed those sentiments, that 
we shall insert it as containing a sa- 
tisfactory solution of that important 
question. 


The attention of the Committee of 
this Society having been called to 
the increasing reluctance which is 


felt, by many persons to the con- 
sumption of Slave-grown Sugar, and 
numerous applications having been 
addressed to them for their opinion 
on the propriety of abstaining from 
its use, they have been induced to 
take the question into their delibe- 
rate consideration. 

It will be recollected, that, in 
their Report delivered to the ge- 
neral body on the 25th of June 1824, 
the Committee adverted briefly to 
this subject ; intimating, that should 
no effectual legislative measures be 
adopted for abolishing Colonial 
Slavery, it would still be in the 
power of the community at large to 
promote that object, by renouncing 
the use of Sugar grown by Slaves, 
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and using inits stead the produce of 


Free labour. 

The Committee took the same 
opportunity of obviating the main 
objection to such an expedient 
which had arisen, or was likely to 
arise, in the minds of conscientious 
individuals; namely, that to lower 
the price of Sugar would aggravate 
the sufferings and increase the priva- 
uons of the Slaves. 

They declared it, on the contrary, 
to be, and certainly it continues to 
be, their firm conviction, (a con- 
viction founded in the very nature 
of a state of compulsory and un- 
compensated labour and, strength- 
ened by all the lights of experience, ) 
that whatever tends to raise the 
price of Slave-grown produce tends, 
in the same degree, to rivet the 
chains and to add to the labour and 
misery of the Slave; while a ma- 
terial diminution in its price must 
operate beneficially both in relax- 
ing his bonds, abating his toil, and 
enlarging his comforts. This view 
of the subject was briefly illustrated, 
in the Committee’s last Report, by 
a reference to the contrasted cases 
of the Bahamas and Demerara.* 

Thus stood the question at the 
last General Meeting of the Society ; 


* As the whole of this subject is highly 
nnportant, the Committee propose forth- 
with to prepare a brief view of it for 
general circulation, and in the mean time 
they would direct the attention of their 
friends to the following publications, as 
illustrative of it: namely, their own last 
Report, pp. 34, 35 ;—East and West India 
Sugar, pp. 79—88 ;—Mr. Croppers pam- 
phlets, entitied, Relief for West-India 
Distress; A Letter on the injurious Ef- 
fects of High and the beneficial Effects of 
Low Prices on the Condition of the Slaves ; 
and the Support of Slavery investigated ; 
—A safe and permanent Remedy for the 
Distress of the West-Indian Planters, by 
a West-Indian ;—Review of the Quarterly 
Review on Colonial Slavery, pp. 91—104; 
—Letter to W. W. Whitmore, Esq.; 
M. P., by the Author of East and West- 
India Sugar, (in this pamphlet also, the 
misrepresentations are exposed by which 
it was sought to prove that the peasantry 
of Bengal are slaves) ;—and Mr. Stephen's 
Delineation of West-Indian Slavery, pp. 
456—A74, where the subject is most ably 
and conclusively treated. 
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but the growing interest which it 
has excited in the public mind since 
that time has obliged the Committee 
to take a nearer and more practical 
view of its bearings than seemed to 
be then necessary. 

It is undoubtedly a subject of 
cordial congratulation, that there 
should have spontaneously arisen so 
strong and prevalent a desire to 
abstain from Slave-grown Sugar ; 
inasmuch as it affords an unan- 
swerable proof of the extent and 
force of those moral principles, on 
the influence of which the Com- 
mittee have always chiefly relied for 
the final triumph of their cause. On 
a question of this nature, however, 
they are inclined to follow rather 
than to lead the judgment and 
feelings of their friends throughout 
the kingdom. In as far as absti- 
nence from Slave-grown sugar may 
be regarded as a matter of con- 
science, they feel that they have 
no right to interfere, but must leave 
the question to be decided by each 
individual for himself according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 
At the same time, on the sup- 
position of the continued and effec- 
tual resistance of the colonies to 
the adoption of those reforms which 
have been proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government, they can  contem- 
plate no measure for attaining their 
ultimate objects more certain in its 
operation than the general substi- 
tution of Sugar grown by Free 
labour for that which is grown by 
Slaves. 

Such a measure, however, would 
by no means necessarily exclude the 
Sugar of the West Indies. On the 
contrary, the Committee hope that 
the course pursued by at least some 
of the colonies might lead to a pre- 
ference of their produce founded on 
this very principle. Those colo- 


nies which may adopt such reforms 
as lead to the extinction of Slavery, 
and which should thus honourably 
distinguish themselves from those 
which persist in rejecting improve- 
ment, and in seeking to perpetuate 
the present vicious and cruel system, 
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would indeed establish an unde- 
niable claim on tlie favour and en- 
couragement of the British public. 
For who could better deserve sup- 
port and countenance than those 
who, in spite of the example of their 
neighbours, the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and the force of habit, re- 
solutely determine to act upon the 
just principles and enlightened views 
which have been presented to their 
adoption by the humanity and wis- 
dom of his Majesty’s Government ? 
The same encouragement, therefore, 
which may be given to the produce 
of free labour, would, without doubt, 
be justly due to every colony which, 
though still involved in some of the 
evils of Slavery, yet should cordially 
embrace, and honestly prosecute, 
effectual measures for their termina- 
tion. 

In drawing such a line of dis- 
tinction, whenever the supposed 
case shall arise, the Committee 
believe that the friends of Negro 
emancipation will be promoting, 
and not retarding, those more effi- 
cient measures of direct legislative 
enactment which are most unques- 
tionably the best means of attaining 
in the colonies at large the great 
ends of the recorded resolutions of 
Parliament on this subject. But 
if, notwithstanding the protracted 
resistance of the Colonial Assem- 
blies, of which the latest accounts 
from the colonies afford but too de- 
cisive evidence, the supreme Legis- 
lature should still decline to interpose 
thus directly, we may yet hope that it 
may be induced to control the re- 
fractory by such fiscal regulations 
as shall ensure a decided preference 
in the home market, if not to all 
Sugar the produce of free labour 
grown within the British dominions, 
yet, at least, to that which is the 
produce of settlements where the 
recommendations of his Majesty’s 
Government shall have been fully 
and effectually adopted and en- 
forced. 

Such an interference on the part 
of the Legislature would unques- 
tionably be far more certaim and 
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immediate, as well as more powerful 
in its operation, than any voluntary 
efforts or sacrifices of individuals ; 
for, in order to produce adequate 
results by these means, a more ex- 
tensive concurrence of the people 
of this country, in the plan of ab- 
staining from Slave-grown Sugar, 
would be necessary than can rea- 
sonably be expected to be imme- 
diately or very speedily obtained. 
This consideration, however, needs 
not cause any despair of ultimate 
success. On the contrary, it would 
furnish a stronger stimulus to per- 
severing exertions on the part of 
those who may be induced on con- 
scientious grounds to adopt this plan, 
in order that others may gradually be 
wrought upon, by their influence and 
example, to pursue the same course, 
until the practice shall become suf- 
ficiently extended to produce the 
desired effect. It cannot be doubted, 
as the Committee have already re- 
marked, that its general adoption 
would tend powerfully to the ex- 
tinction of Slavery in the British 
Colonies. 

But, although the Committee 
entertain no doubt that an adequate 
effect might thus in the course of 
time be produced, notwithstanding 
the various difficulties by which 
such a plan would, in practice, ne- 
cessarily be attended, they are 
happy in believing that there exist 
other means by which that effect 
may not only be more surely at- 
tained, but by which it may be great- 
ly accelerated, as well as much more 
widely extended. 

Unquestionably by far the most 
prompt and effectual of those means, 
as the Committee have more fully 
stated in their last Report, would 
be the repeal of all restrictive duties 
on the Sugars of British India; and 
to this most important object the 
Committee trust that the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, and the earnest 
prayers of the people of the United 
Kingdom, will be directed. 

But even if this hope should fail, 
the Committee still believe it to be 
in the power of the friends of eman- 
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cipation, by giving direct encourage- 
ment to the increased production 
of Sugar by Free labour, in no long 
time so to lower the cost of the ar- 
ticle as to make it the clear interest 
not only of the whole population 
of the United Kingdom, but of all 
Europe, to give a preference to such 
Sugar, and thus to lead them, of 
themselves and spontaneously, to 
contribute their assistance in de- 
priving the existing system of Sla- 
very, in the Foreign as well as in the 
British Colonies, of its main sup- 
port; and thus also to put a final 
period to that Slave Trade, which, 
tothe indelible disgrace of certain 
European powers, and in contempt 
of their solemn engagements, still 
prevails under their flags on the 
coast of Africa. 

That the labour of Free men is 
more advantageous than the labour 
of Slaves, and that the produce of 
the former is to be obtained on 
cheaper terms than that of the latter, 
are points on which this Committee 
entertain no doubt, and which are 
now admitted as axioms by every 
writer of authority on the science of 
political economy. 

Ifa proof were required of the 
truth of these propositions, it would 
be found in the pertinacity with 
which the West Indians and their 
friends maintain the protecting duty 
against East-India Sugar, and the 
eagerness with which they have 
sought to increase it. Notwith- 
standing the oppressive weight of 
that impost, notwithstanding the 
aggravation of all the charges of 
transport by the distance of the 
place of its growth, notwithstanding 
the great imperfection and expen- 
siveness of the rude process by 
which it is at present manufactured, 
notwithstanding the absence of en- 
couragement from the application 
of British capital and skill to its 
production ; notwithstanding all 
these disadvantages, some descrip- 
tions of the Sugar of Hindostan 
come even now into direct com- 
petition with the Sugars of the 
West Indies in the market of Great 
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Britain. This single circumstance 
appears to be conclusive. It ap- 
pears to prove clearly that the 
Free-grown Sugars of British India 
might be sold, if the present pro- 
tecting duty were removed, con- 
siderably p cba than the Slave- 
grown Sugar of ‘the British West 
Indies. 

But this is not the only proof 
which may be adduced of the supe- 
riority of Free over Slave labour. 

Prior to the opening of the trade 
to Hindostan, very lithe Cotton was 
brought from that country to Eu- 
rope. Although the protecting du- 
ty in favour of West-India Cotton 
was small, yet East-India freights 
were so enormous (about 32/. a ton) 
that it was impossible to import 
Cotton thence with advantage. Since 
the opening of the trade with In- 
dia however, and the consequent 
reduction of freights, East-India 
Cotton has been imported in such 
quantities, and at so low a rate, as 
to reduce the price of that article 
all over the world to about half its 
former amount. 

A still more striking exemplifi- 
cation of the principle for which 
the Committee are contending, is 
supplied by the Indigo Trade. 
Forty or fifty years ago, little or no 
Indigo was exported from British 
India. The whole of that article 
then used in Europe was the product 
of Slave labour. A few individuals 
in Bengal employed their capital 
and their intelligence in inciting the 
natives to enlarge their cultivation ot 
it, and in preparing it for the Eu- 
ropean market; and, though abun- 
dantly discouraged in the first in- 
stance, yet the duties being nearly 
equalized, their efforts were at length 
crowned with complete success. 
Such indeed has been the effect ot 
British skill and capital united, 
when employed in calling Free la- 
bour into action, that notwithstand- 
ing the enormous freights which for 
atime, the importers of it had to 
pay, the Indigo of India has been 
gradually displacing from the mar- 
ket the Indigo grown by Slaves ; 
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entil at length, with the help of the 
free trade, and the lighter freights 
consequent upon it, there is not now 
one ounce of Indigo the produce 
of Slave labour, imported into Eu- 
rope; while the value of the In- 
digo grown in British India amounts 
to nearly four million sterling 
annually. The only existing com- 
petitors, in this branch of trade, are 
the Free labourers of Guatimala 
and the Caraccas; and their com- 
petition, which -had for a time been 
nearly extinguished, is now only re- 
viving with the new-born liberties of 
those regions. 

Encouraged by such pregnant ex- 
amples, the Committee have been 
induced to look with much care and 
solicitude into the circumstances of 
the Sugar Trade of British India. 
A mass of valuable information 
having been obtained on the subject 
from the records of the East-India 
Company, the practical result of 
that information has been abstracted 
and embodied in a pamphlet re- 
cently published for the Society by 
Hatchard, and entitled, “ East-In- 
dia Sugar; or an Inquiry respecting 
the Means of improving the Quality 
and reducing the Cost of Sugar 
raised by Free Labour in the East 
Indies.” 

In this pamphlet the defects in 
the present mode of manufacturing 
Sugar in India are pointed out, and 
the means are also specified by 
which those defects may be reme- 
died, the quality of the Sugar greatly 
improved, and the cost of its pro- 
duction very materially diminished. 
And it seems now neo longer a mat- 
ter of doubt, provided only the sim- 
ple and obvious improvements there 
suggested should be adopted, that it 
should be possible to import the 
Sugar of India into this country, 
especially if the oppressive protect- 
ing duty of 10s. a cwt. were remov- 
ed, so as materially to undersell the 
Sugar grown by Slaves*. 


* It Would be impossible, in this brief ad- 
dress. even to enumerate all the advanta- 
ges which, in addition tothe annual saving 
to the country of atleast 1;500,000/., must 
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In a country, however, circum- 
stanced as India is, the same means 
of promoting the culture of Sugar 


result from the removal of the bounties 
and restrictions on the Trade of Sugar 

The experience of the past year has abun- 
dantly proved the beneficial effect of such 
a measure in other branches of trade. 
Not to mention the benefit which India 
would derive from the development of her 
resources, and Ireland from the impulse 
which must be given to her industry, and 
our merchants and manufacturers from 
the immense field which would be opened 
to their enterprize, the Committee, on this 
occasion, will confine themselves to the 
benefits which must flow to the West- 
Indians themselves, from the adoption of 
this just and liberal policy. They confi- 
dently expect indeed, that, so soon as the 
West-Indian planter is led to himself for 
relief, his system will rapidly improve. 
“ One obvious benefit which would imme- 
diately accrue to him would be, that he 
would be induced to withdraw his poo: 
soil from Sugar cultivation, and to retain 
in it only those of superior fertility. In- 
ferior soils would be employed in the 
growth of other articles for which they 
were adapted, and only the best in that o! 
Sugar. The remunerating price of Sugai 
would thus be lowered. A forced culti- 
vation must always be a hazardous and 
expensive process; and it can only be 
supported by a monopoly price both high 
and permanent. 

“* Again ; the use of the plough has 
such obvious advantages, that to a cursory 
observer, it is wonderful that it has not 
been more generally adopted in West- 
Indian cultivation. If an English farmer 
were obliged to keep, during the whole 
year, all the hands that he required in 
harvest, he too might employ them with 
the spade and the hoe in turning up the 
soil, and might find less advantage from 
the plough. Ifthe plough were brought 
into general use, and cattle were there- 
fore more generally employed; the fertility 
of the soil, by means of a change of crops, 
of manuring and good management, 
would be gradually improved instead of 
being, as now, continually deteriorated 

“Various other suggestions present 
themselves. If, for example, the cultiva- 
tion of provisions were made universally 
a first and paramount object; if the womer 
were relieved from the constant and op- 
pressive drudgery of field labour, and al- 
lowed to give an adequate share of attention 
to their domestic concerns, as might easily 
be done were the plough in general use ; 
and if various other economical improve- 
ments which are obviously practicable 
were adopted; there can be no doubt that 
the state of things in the West Indies 
would rapidly and greatly improve. The 
population would increase, and their con: 
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must be resorted to, which have 
proved so signally successful in the 
case of Indigo. British capital and 
British intelligence must give the ne- 
cessary direction and impulse to the 
industry of the Native Farmer. With 
that view, information on the subject 
has already been widely diffused : 
and the Committee have great satis- 
faction in perceiving that attention 
has of late been much turned to this 
subject, and te the means of attain- 
ing it. Still, if it should be left en- 
tirely to individual enterprize to ex- 
cite the industry either of the Hin- 
doos, or of the Free labourers in oth- 
er tropical countries, the progress of 
things to this consummation would 
probably be slow. The Committee 
therefore will rejoice should the 
plans which are now on foot for ac- 
celerating it, by forming associations 
for promoting the growth and man- 
ufacture of Sugar by Free labour, be 
carried into effect. ‘The Committee 
cannot but wish well to all such un- 
dertakings. Should they succeed, 
they must tend gradually, but most 
effectually, to put an end to the cul- 
tivation of Sugar by Slave labour ; 
just as similar means, though much 
less powerfully and systematically 
developed, have put an end to the 
growth of Indigo by Slave labour, not 
only in the colonies of Great Brit- 
ain, but in every other part of the 
world. And, when Sugar shall cease 
to be cultivated by Slaves, it may 
safely be assumed that the final ex- 
tinction of Colonial Slavery is at 
hand. Indeed, long before that pe- 
riod shall arrive, it may be reason- 
ably hoped that the planters of the 


dition would gradually approach that of 
Free labourers. The property of the 
Planter would be no longer estimated by 
the number of his Slaves, who would sink 
in value; but by his land, which would 
proportionably rise in value. His income 
would eventually be derived from a land- 
rent paid by Black or White farmers ma- 
naging their own concerns ; and he would 
then be able to compete in the sale of his 
produce with any other country in the 
world.” Review of the Quarterly Review, 
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West Indies will have opened their 
eyes to their true interests, and will 
be convinced by what is passing be- 
fore them, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of the world, and the 
new state of our commercial rela- 
tions, their relief from distress, the 
improvement of their property, anu 
their advancement in wealth and 
prosperity, so far from being incon- 
sistent with the progress of emanci- 
pation, may be expected to arise, 
and indeed can only arise, frem a 
course of measures, tending to ele- 
evate the moral and social condition 
of their Slaves, and to convert them 
into a free peasantry, labouring for 
their own benefit, and enjoying in 
common with their masters the equal 
protection of law, and the blessings 
of civil freedom and religious light. 


ee ee 


For the Christian Observer. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER, 
OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF THE 
LATE LORD BYRON. 


(Continued from p. 87.) 


Ix our attempts to analyze the char- 
acters of individuals, whether dead 
or living, considerable care and cau- 
tion are requisite. ‘The human heart, 
in the full extent of its windings and 
intricacies is known to God only. 
Even, under that more limited sur- 
vey which man is permitted to take 
of his moral nature, it is sometimes a 
labyrinth of perplexity, in which the 
most knowing and experienced are 
apt to be bewildered and'lost. But, 
even whiere certainty cannot be sc- 
cured, a high degree of probability 
is often attainable ; and “ probabili- 
ty,”’ as Bishop Butler observes, “ is 
the very guide of life.” 

The Westminster Reviewers tell 
us, that Lord Byron “rarely resisted 
the impulse of his feelings ;” un- 
doubtedly a just remark. I cannot, 
however, say so much for what fol- 
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lows; that “these impulses were 
generally of the most benevolent 
kind.” Like all persons who unite 
strong passions with equally strong 
conceptions, and with a vivid imagi- 
nation, whatever he felt at all he felt 
most sensibly and acutely. When 
minds of this cast are blessed with 
some proportionate counterpoise of 
moral and religious principle, such 
feelings, though they must partially 
influence the condact, are still not 
permitted to govern it. But, un- 
happily, Lord Byron wanted this 
ballast to keep his vessel steady un- 
der the heavy and shifting gales of 
passion and temptation. He there- 
fore followed the impulses of feeling 
and sentiment, without inquiring 
whither they were likely to conduct 
him. Often, however, his impulses 
appear to have been transient, in 
proportion to their intensity. They 
roared and blustered for their little 
hour, and then gave place to some 
new gust or current, blowing per- 
haps from a quite contrary direction. 

But the human mind may be much 
under the influence of sudden impul- 
ses of sentiment and passion, and 
yet still own the general ascendency 
of some one ruling or master pro- 
pensity ; as the various foreign efflu- 
via which mingle under ordinary cir- 
cumstances with the atmospheric air 
do not deprive it of that fundamental 
principle in its composition on which 
the support of life depends. Lord 
Byron, with all his subjection to im- 
pulses, had still his ruling passion, 
which developed its prevailing in- 
fluence, in a greater or less degree, 
under all the changes and circum- 
stances of his life. Perhaps it would 
be too much to say, in the words of 
a poet whom Lord Byron greatly ad- 
mired, though he certainly did not 
copy him in manner, that 


‘‘ The master passion, ruling in his breast, 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallowed up the 
rest;” 


bat, if it did not annihilate occasion- 
at impulses, it controlled them, and 
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maintained an habitual predomi- 
nance in the poet’s bosom. And 
what was that master passion? If] 
mistake not, it was an exorbitant de- 
sire of intellectual and literary 
Jame, with little or no regard to the 
moral feelings and characters of his 
admirers. We shall find, I think, 
that this principle will best account 
for several of the most striking facts 
of his history, and features of his, 
conduct. 

It furnishes, for example, a clue 
to the display of his temper in the 
publication of English bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ;” one of his ear- 
liest works, composed about the time ° 
of his coming of age. It is well 
known that the satirical poem here 
alluded to was occasioned by an ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review on the 
“Hours of Idleness, by a Minor,” 
published two years earlier. Our 
great Northern Journal was, at that 
period, in the full blaze of its talents, 
and in the full career of its populari- 
ty ; notless renowned for its wit up- 
on matters of lighter interest, than 
for its power and acuteness on gra- 
ver subjects,—always excepting the 
subject of religion, though the gra- 
vest, the greatest, and the most wor- 
thy of superior abilities. As these 
formidable writers were flourishing 
their critical scourge, which at that 
time had a stinging lash appended to 
it, over the troop of authors who sur- 
rounded them, they found a noble 
minor in the throng, who seemed to 
be pressing towards the temple of 
fame with more assurance than they 
thought became either his age or his 
abilities; and they could not refrain 
from giving him a stroke which he 
felt most severely. It was certainly 
calculated to make a youthful as- 
pirant smart; and it happened to 
light upon a constitution which, per- 
haps, among the “ wrathful poetic 
tribe,’ was one of the most irascible 
that ever existed. Lord Byron 
frankly confessed that he had never 
been so angry in his life, either be- 
fore or afterwards; though proba- 
bly he said this before he had read 
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Mr. Southey’s protest twice over, 
and looked those unutterable things 
which Captain Medwin has attempt- 
ed to describe. The result was, that 
he vented his rage in the “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ;” a 
performance which, considering the 
age of the author evinced great 
knowledge of mankind, correctness 
of criticism, keenness of satire, and 
in many parts a much better tone of 
moral feeling than is visible in his 
later productions. Here, I conceive, 
the master passion of Lord Byron 
rose into very conspicuous exercise. 
The “ Poems by a Minor,” though 
doubtless indicating a youth of 
superior intellect and attainment, 
gave no adequate promise of the 
‘¢ Childe Harolde,” published about 
five years afterwards. [Had then 
Lord Byron listened, upon this oc- 
casion, to the dictates of reason, 
candour, and conscience, instead of 
throwing the reins upon the neck 
of his wounded pride, would he 
not have contented himself with 
scrutinizing the matter of the re- 
view? Though he might have 
deemed it unfairly or even cruelly 
severe, would he not have waited 
to confute it by some subsequent 
performance that should have seal- 
ed his reputation as a poet, with- 
out betraying the bitterness of his 
resentment asa man? But angry 
feelings prevailed, and shewed that 
an attack upon his literary fame was 
the offence which he was least able 
to forgive. The same may have 
happened in the case of other youth- 
ful bards ; but at present I have to 
do with Lord Byron only. 

To the soreness of personal, if 
not intellectual, pride, must also he 
attributed the alteration of the coup- 
let, in this poem, relating to Lord 
Carlisle. Lord Byron had, in his 
first manuscript, given this noble- 
man a larger dividend of praise as a 
poet than was ever bestowed upon 
him by the public. But, deeply 
wounded by some real or fancied 
neglect on the part of his noble re- 
lative, he suppressed the laudatory 
distich, and inserted a contemptuous 
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couplet in its place. The anecdote 
rests on the report of the late Mr. 
Dallas; and I see no reason for 
doubting its correctness. Now, in 
a mind not governed by the selfish- 
ness of pride and passion, reason, if 
not moral principle, would surely 
have interposed to prevent a devia- 
tion from consistency so gross and 
odious as this. It may not be without 
its parallel in the annals of literary 
delinquency ; but it shewed a lamen- 
table disregard to all sense of recti- 
tude ; and, though I am not partial 
to certain of Mr. Southey’s images, 
I must say that it betrayed as much 
of the “ cloven foot,” of human de- 
generacy as could well be displayed 
in any singlé action. 

The principle I have laid down, 
as aruling passion in Lord Byron’s 
character, will also account for those 
gratuitous, and most pernicious effu- 
sions of scepticism which teem in 
the Childe Harolde. It was the el- 
der Mr. Dallas, as Lord Byron him- 
self acknowledged, who first diseern- 
ed the numerous beauties of this 
poem; a poem which the author 
was disposed, or professed to be, 
to throw aside, and for which he was 
about to substitute a very inferior 
performance. In this recommenda- 
tion Mr. Dallas may fairly be said to 
have laid the foundation of his 
friend’s celebrity, while perhaps he 
contributed also to that facilis de- 
scensus Averni—that rapidly duwa- 
ward course of moral feeling in the 
noble author—which followed the 
unexampled success of this poem. In 
his recommendation, however, Mr. 
Dallas laboured, with the industry 
and zeal of a well-principled mind, to 
get rid of two most exceptionable 
stanzas, in which a cheerless gloom 
of scepticism, or rather the darkness 
of unbelief, is thrown around the 
awful subject of futurity. He at- 
tacked Lord Byron again and again 
on this point, but without success. 
The stanzas his lordship was obstin- 
ately bent on retaining. Do we not, 
here too, witness the overbearing 
predominance of a love of literary 
fame, uncombined with the smallest 
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tenderness for moral and religious 
feelings? The author could not but 
know that the objectionable stanzas 
were specimens of beautiful pathos, 
and amongst his finest poetry. He 
knew also (for Mr. Dallas told him 
so) that their insertion, however 
objectionable, would at first rather 
increase than diminish the populari- 
ty of the work. At the same time 
he must have felt, had he felt mo- 
rally at all, that they could tend to 
no valuable purpose but his own 
literary aggrandizement, and that 
their unavoidable efiect would be 
to grieve the good, to confirm the 
scorner in his impiety, and to un- 
settle any feeble foundations of faith 
in the young, the careless and the 
dissipated. But he evidently delight- 
ed in the daring aspect of the 
achievement. He was gratified with 
shewing the world that he was not 
to be terrified by the strictures of 
moral censors and indignant criti- 
cism. He seemed resolved to feel the 
pulse of the British public, on the 
subject of infidelity, to try what it 
could bear, and how far it wonld 
connive at his irreligion, from admi- 
ration of his genius. The result of 
the experiment was most unhappy. 
The poem succeeded beyond expec- 
tation; and Mr. Dallas, who had 
good means of ascertaining the tratlt, 
informs us, that this success raised 
the author’s vanity to a degree of 
confidence and presumption which 
led to those still grosser outrages 
upon piety, virtue, and common 
decency, that are but too well known. 
Tt is but due to the character of the 
late Mr. Dallas to state, that he lived 
to repent deeply of having been so 
active an instrument in the publica- 
tion of the Childe Harolde; and 
that he expressed the uneasiness of 
his conscience, on this account, 
within a very short period of his 
death. 

But perhaps some persons will 
say, though the staunch readers of 
the Christian Observer will hardly 
be of their number, “ What was 
the mighty mischief of this case? 
Should we lament that one of the 
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finest poems in the English language 
has not been suppressed, on account 
of only two objectionable stanzas ? 
How many beauties should we have 
lost, in losing the Childe Harolde !” 
Sentiments like these proceed from 
a cause which has been already re- 
fered to; the gratification of fancy, 
and the relish of intellectual enjoy- 
ment prevailing over the sense of 
moral duty and- heartfelt religion. 
But, alas! weighed against these 
highest interests of mankind, what 
are the attractions of poetry but a 
feather in the scale ? The two justly 
reprobated stanzas are far from cou- 
stituting the whole objection of the 
Christian and the moralist to this 
fine poem. But what if they were 
the whole? A subtle and search- 
ing poison may be mixed in such 
small proportions with the sweet o: 
imnocent ingredients of the cup, as 
hardly to be tasted by the victim, 
whom nevertheless it destroys. 

The Childe Harolde, the Giaour, 
the Corsair, and sume other of the 
first poems of Lord Byron, might 
be termed decorous and moral, when 
compared with the mingled gross- 
ness, licentiousness, and impiety of 
his latter productions. Yet, in these 
disgusting performances, strange as 
it may seem, he appears to have 
been mainly influenced by the de- 
sire of literary fame. If this mo- 
tive be not admitted, his conduct. 
I fear, can only be resolved into 
something far worse—the utter de- 
pravity of a deliberate design upon 
the peace and morals of well order- 
ed society. I confess that, much 
as I abhor the tendency of some 
of his poems, I should be slow to 
charge him with an amount of guilt 
that would more than justify the 
very worst epithets which have been 
bestowed on him as a writer. But 
how, it may be asked, could he 
possibly hope to establish and en- 
large his reputation by works so 
much at variance with sound prin- 
ciples and sober morals, as Don 
Juan, Cain, and the reply to Sou- 
they’s Vision of Judgment? The 
answer is, that he thought not of 
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the more moral and respectable, still 


less of the truly religious, portion of 


the British public. What he wanted 
was the extension of a name; and 
this he was pretty sure of obtaining. 
Whether he gained it through good 
or through evil report, appears to 
have been with him, latterly, a mat- 
ter of much indiflerence. 
English taste and English manners, 
he found that his works were read. 
Singularity and opposition did but 
advance the sale of them. Numbers 
ef thoughtless persons eagerly ran 
after every thing which had his dis- 
honoured name appended to it, and 
openly countenanced writings which 
their better feelings could not but 
condemn ; whilst many who were 
entire Atheists in practice, and semi- 
Atheists in theory, were not displea- 
sed to find their views forwarded and 
patronised by so great a genius.— 
‘The lord chancellor might refuse his 
injunction ; and the attorney-general 
might prosecute; but the indirect 
censure of the one only operated to 
widen the circulation of the noxious 
work ; and the more decisive pro- 
ceedings of the other were not sufii- 
cient for suppressing it. In short, 
Lord Byron found that he was tri- 
umphing at once over public opin- 
ion, law, and equity ; and he seems 
to have enjoyed his triumph with the 
spirit of one who was willing to sur- 
render all claim to moral respecta- 
bility if he could but extend his fame 
as a poet, and spread around terror 
or amazement by the boldness and 
eccentricities of his muse. 

Perhaps, under these circumstan- 
ces, even his determination to reside 
abroad was more connected with the 
desire and maintenance of literary 
elevation, than may, at first view, 
be imagined. In his self-imposed 
exile from his native country, there 
was an air of proud independence 
and singularity, which, while it ren- 
dered him less loved than feared, 
made him, at the same time, more 
the subject of general conversation 
and remark. When Lord Byron 
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had once resolved upon disregarding 
the advice of friends, the strictures 
of critics, and the voice of public 
opinion, as to the moral tendency of 
his writings, prudence clearly dicta- 
ted that he ought not to reside in 
England. Bad as we are, in com- 
parison of what we ought to be, there 
is, after all, perhaps, a higher strain 
and standard of good feeling in this 
country than in any other on the face 
of the earth; and the liberty we en- 


joy affords a wider and more effec- 


tual scope for the expression of that 
feeling here than elsewhere. Much 
that will pass unnoticed or uncen- 
sured in France and Italy, is brand- 
ed here with just reprobation. Even 
we, alas! may be tempted to admire 
and patronise genius, when abused 
to very unworthy purposes; but we 
are not easily brought to confound 
vice with virtue, in our estimates of 
the characters of individuals. Lord 
jvron knew this, and wisely kept 
alvof. Unlike the objects of the ma- 
terial world, he shewed greatest at a 
distance. Greater nearness and fa- 
miliarity might have lessened our 
admiration, and by consequence his 
literary eminence. In all this, | am 
far from meaning to deny that other 
motives, of a private and domestic 
nature, which it is not my design 
here to touch upon, might operate 
with great force, in keeping him 
away from his country. Sutil the 
ruling passion was, | think, strongly 
discernible in this circumstance of 
his life. 

The elder Mr. Dallas, who, in 
spite of the Westminster Reviewers, 
was always in intention, and often 
in reality, the best friend of the no- 
ble bard, informs us that he had 
more than once urged him to occupy 
and adorn his proper station, as a 
member of the hereditary branch of 
the legislature. He made, I think, 
only one or two essays; and those, 
though unfavourable as to manner, 
were highly calculated, in point of 
matter, to command attention.— 
What a fine spectacle would it have 
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been to have seen Lord Byron, with 
his great powers of intellect and in- 
fluence, taking his stand in the Brit- 
ish senate, as the firm yet temperate 
supporter of his country’s rights and 
liberties,—as the consistent patron 
of a liberal and enlightened policy— 
and as the active promoter of na- 
tional improvement, in every wise, 
pious, and laudable undertaking ! 
Whether this addition of the civic 
crown might not have shaded, in 
some degree, his poetic laurel, I can- 
not presume to say. But, if he had 
been somewhat less celebrated as a 
poet, he would have had infinitely 
more to recommend him as a man; 
and, if he had composed compara- 
tively but little, yet that little would 
have handed down his name to pos- 
terity with far more enviable honours 
than it now inherits. 

False conceptions of dignity and 
glory were the rock upon which 
Lord Byron split, as thousands have 
perished in the same way before 
him. Dignity and glory he made to 
consist, partly perhaps in personal 
vigour and accomplishments, but 
chiefly in intellectual power. ‘This, 
whether with or without the recom- 
mendation of moral and religious 
principle, seems to have been equal- 
ly the object of his boast and admi- 
ration. He censured and almost 
despised Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
condescending to survive the effects 
of his restless and insatiable ambi- 
tion. 
the stage like a hero,” was the poet’s 
observation concerning him. Ile 
remarked, that Dr. Johnson “died 
like a coward,” because he was 
afraid of departing in an unprepared 
state; and that Hume “ went off like 
a brave man,” because he danced 
and sported upon the edge of the 
tomb, and dared to be jocular—to 
adopt the words of our great moral- 
ist—“ upon one of the few things 
that make wise men _ serious.”— 
Through the same fatal prejudice, 
le denied that Voltaire’s end was 
clouded with those terrors which the 
Abbe Barruel has so fearfully descri- 
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bed. We are told, that, like Alfieri, 
Lord Byron was “ fier, indompta 
ble, melancholique ;”’ that he was 
“too proud to justify himself, when 
right; or, if accused, to own himself 
wrong.” Such are the notions of 
courage and dignity which the unbe- 
liever boldly professes, and which 
the nominal Christian, if he be less 
forward to own them, still too much 
encourages and entertains. I need 
not say how totally they are at va- 
riance with the word of God. In- 
deed, they are at variance with the 
simplest dictates of reason and com- 
mon understanding. ‘There is a line 
of Racine’s “ Athalie,” which ought 
to be prominently affixed in the study 
of every bold literary sceptic : 

‘Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point 

d’autre crainte.” 

This is a better, because a more 
religious, description of true courage 
than the famous passage in Shakes- 
peare, to a like effect: 


‘1 dare do all that may become a mau 
? - ’ 
Who dares do more is none.” 


No mind, under the influence of 
Christian feeling, would think, for a 
moment, of passing judgment on Lord 
Byron’s state, during the last hours of 
his mortal existence. Still, however, 
we may be justified in asking, with 
deep concern, whether there be not 
some reason to apprehend that his 
ruling passion was “ strong in death.” 
As the account given by his servant 
cannot well be disproved, and re- 
mains uncontradicted, I suppose we 
may consider it substantially cor- 
rect. He represents his master as 
having said, during his fatal illness, 
“T am not afraid of death; I am 
more fit to die than many people im- 
agine.” Now, if this speech pro- 
ceeded from a mere preparation of 
nerve and animal spirits, in what 
light can it be viewed but as a last ef- 
fort of that false shame, and those mis- 
taken ideas of dignity, by which his 
general character was distinguished ? 
What does it prove, but that, like 
the dying gladiator, he wished to fall 
gracefully ? If, on the other hand, 
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it was meant to express, in any de- 
gree, a preparation of soul for his 
departure—the only preparation 
worth speaking of—then indeed we 
can but hope that he had some bet- 
ter ground of confidence than a re- 
trospect of his life and writings was 
calculated to inspire. 

It is a question often agitated, and 
of considerable importance, under 
what limitations, or whether under 
any, the desire of human applause 
and admiration can be a legitimate 
principle of action, according to 
the morality of the Gospel. With- 
out however attempting, in the pre- 
sent paper, to determine this ques- 
tion in the abstract, it is very 
certain that the desire of literary 
reputation—for to that I now con- 
fine myseli—becomes clearly un- 
lawful, corrupt, and mischievous, 
when it prevails uncombined with 
Christian piety and principle. In 
this case, it addresses itself solely, 
either to the taste and opinions of 
the great mass of mankind, or to 
those of some particular assembly 
of critics who may be termed dis- 
pensers of the literary honours of 
their own day. Now, I hardly need 
say, that the opinions of such cri- 
tics are not always sound and scrip- 
tural. They are, on the contrary, 
too often at variance with the dic- 
tates of true religion, and, even with- 
out being positively immoral or pro- 
fane, may give a dangerous encou- 
ragement to what is erroneous in 
principle and incorrect in practice. 
In a word, their standard of morals 
too often falls short of the standard 
of the Gospel. And, with regard 
to the good opinion of the public at 
large, it is certain that no writer 
can surrender himself to the pur- 
suit of this object, without at the 
same time conceding what a true 
Christian must ever hold most 
dear and most valuable. This has 
been strikingly exemplified in the 
authors of dramatic compositions, 
who professedly adapt themselves 
to the taste of the multitude, and 
of whom the least exceptionable, 
are, for the most part, miserably 
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defective, when tried by the test of 
Scripture. 

The desire of literary reputation, 
even if it were proved not to be ab- 
stractedly sinful, must at all events 
be an unlawful motive, when it is 
not kept in absolute subjection to 
the principles of Christianity. Not 
only must those principles generally 
prompt and influence all our act- 
ings; but they should also control 
and govern them. They should 
operate so as effectually to restrain 
us from any irregularities and ex- 
cesses which would be inconsistent 
with the character of a true disciple 
of Christ. Addison somewhere al- 
ludes to offences of this nature, as 
the peculiar temptations of men of 
wit and genius; and, while he en- 
forces the duty of overcoming such 
temptations, he seems to allow some 
merit to the sacrifice. But Addi- 
son’s views of Christian doctrine 
and practice were, it is to be feared, 
not sufficiently correct and elevated. 
The true Christain will hardly deem 
the sacrifice of a lvose or profane 


jest to be any extraordinary evidence 


of virtue; though he will regard the 
practice of such liberties as a sure 
proof of the want of a steady princi- 
ple of religion. 

A desire of literary reputation is 
a principle which requires to be 
suspected and watched over with 
more than ordinary care and cau- 
tion. ‘There is no instance in which 
the precept of the wise man is 
more necessary to be placed con- 
stantly before our view,—keep thy 
heart with all diligence ; and there 
is no instance in which the danger ot 
overstepping the limit of allowable 
indulgence is greater or more ap- 
parent. We are vain creatures at 
the best; and whatever may tend 
to nourish our vanity, should be 
avoided and repressed. In opposing 
the temptations of undue self-com- 
placency and self-applause, the man 
of wit, genius, or ability, has to 
encounter the natural frailty of his 
own heart, fostered by the warm 
praises of friends, the approbation 
of critics, and the flatteries of the 
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multitude. How is he to avoid 
becoming oppressed, and as it were 
intoxicated, with the fumes of the in- 
cense which surrounds him ? Only 
by constant vigilance, and by ear- 
nest prayer for the assistance of that 
Divine grace which alone can pre- 
serve him from the pride that goeth 


before destruction. 
(To be continued. ) 


——_—<>—_-- — 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix taking up Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, I am struck with a passage 
inthe additional part at the begin- 
ning (second edition,) in which the 
author has volunteered, in opposi- 
tion to the dictum of his great mas- 
ter, his “ magnus Apollo,” on other 
occasions, his.own private opinion, 
on a subject which at that time was 
one of eager and general discussion, 
—the abolition of the slave-trade. 
It may seem somewhat unkind and 
ungenerous to bring forward a wri- 
ter’s opinion, after a lapse of years, 
during which so complete a revolu- 
tion in sentiment has taken place 
among his countrymen with regard 
to this great question. But there is 
so amusing an anmbitiousness in the 
passage, such an unfortunate assump- 
tion of impregnable superiority, 
such a provoking “ longing after im- 
mortality,” that [am persuaded the 
author, so far from feeling himself ag- 
grieved, would have rejoiced i in the 
prospect, could he have foreseen that 
ic had a chance of being embalmed 
in your pages. Should you be in- 
clined to confer this honour upon it, 
it may serve for a specimen of the 
short-sightedness of man, and the 
unseemliness of overweening confi- 
dence in reference to questions which 
admit of doubt, and on which pos- 
terity isto decide. How little could 
Mr. Boswell imagine, that the aboli- 
tion which he treats as a fanciful and 
wild, an inhuman and unchristian, 
chimera, would, at no great distance 
of time, not only attain the repose 
and dignity of a settled historical 


fact, but even cease to be discussed 
as a speculative question, as a point 
of history, affording sufficient play 
for argumentative reasoning on both 
sides—ut declaumatio fiat! How 
little could he imagine—happily for 
his sensitive mind he was saved from 
the contemplation of so widely spread 
a calamity—that not only would the 
sounds of opposition die away in 
England, but the general voice of 
Europe, so far as the principle is 
concerned, would join in confirming 
our decision, and pronouncing the 
condemnation of their own practice. 
Nay, the day may arrive, when they 
will go further than this, when they 
will be ashamed of their inconsis- 
tency, and by the universal abandon- 
ment of this philanthropic traffic, 
‘the gates of mercy,” in spite of Mr. 
Boswell’s prophetic deprecation, will 
be finally “shut” on the unpitied 
and deserted African! 

The passage is as follows :— 

“TI record Dr. Johnson’s argu- 
ment fairly upon this particular 
case; Where, perhaps, he was in 
the right. But I beg leave to enter 
my most solemn protest against his 
general doctrine with respect to the 
slave trade. For I will resolutely 
say, that his unfavourable notion 
of it was owing to prejudice, and 
imperfect or false information. The 
wild and dangerous attempt which 
has for some time been persisted in, 
to obtain an Act of our Legislature 
to abolish so very important and 
necessary a branch of commercial 
interest, must have been crushed 
at once, had not the insignificance 
of the zealots who vainly took the 
lead in it made the vast body of 
planters, merchants, and others, 
whose immense properties are in- 
volved in that trade, reasonably 
enough suppose that there could 
be no danger. The encouragement 
which the attempt has received ex- 
cites my wonder and indignation ; and 
though some men of superior abil- 
ities have supported it, whether 
from a love of temporary popularity 
when prosperous, or a love of 
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general mischief when desperate, 
my opinion is unshaken. To abol- 
ish a status which in all ages God 
has sanctioned, and man has con- 
tinued, would not only be robbery 
to an innumerable class of our fel- 
low-subjects, but it would be ex- 
treme cruelty to the African sava- 
ges; a portion of whom it saves 
from massacre, or introduces into a 
much happier state of life; especially 
now when their passage to the West 
Indies, and their treatment there, 
is humanely regulated. ‘To abolish 
that trade would be, 
‘ To shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ ” 
But it is not merely as a curiosi- 
ty, that I think this passage worthy 
of a few moments’ attention in the 
present day. A great question yet 
remains to be decided, on which 
hang the destinies of nearly a_mil- 
lion of our fellow-creatures: shall 
the descendents of the victims of a 
trade, which has been determined 
to be iniquitous and proscribed as 
piratical, be suffered to pine under 
its inherited operation? Can we be 
said to have abolished it, when to 
these poor creatures its terrible 
force is the same, reaching through 
the course of time, as if they had 
been but yesterday torn under its 
cripe, from their native land and 
their natural liberty? The unbi- 
assed, untutored answer of reason 
to this collateral question is as plain 
and as short as it was to the ori- 
ginal one, concerning the trade. 
Abolition was the theorem, eman- 
cipation is only the corollary: if the 
former has been proved, the latter 
follows of course. Iam not now 
speaking of the time and the mode, 
but of the duty and necessity, of 
emancipation, as a national mea- 
sure. If the public mind be once 
strongly impressed with the obliga- 
tion, the means of accomplishing 
the object will not be wanting. Now 
agaist this assertion of the duty, 
do we not find a host of enemies 
arrayed? Are they not the same 
men, heirs at least of the same 
interests and prejudices, with those 
who fought the battle against the 
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abolition? Do we not see the same 
weapons in their hands, and the 
same manner of wielding them— 
the same undoubting confidence in 
their demeanour—the same flash ot 
argument—the same shower of op- 
probrious epithets on the wise and 
good of the earth—the same im- 
patience of an appeal to the com- 
mon feelings of humanity—the same 
deafness to the solemn and repeated 
protest of Religion—the same un- 
blushing attempt to wrest the for- 
bearance of God into a sanction, to 
convert the “ times of ignorance, at 
which he winked,” into a precedent 
for all times,—to confound the 
meaning of words, to put “ happi- 
ness” for slavery, and “ robbery” 
for reparation—to mislead the mind, 
to paralize the will, and to harden 
the heart—which we see so con- 
spicuously displayed by Mr. Boswell 
jn the passage before us? It may 

serve, therefore, as an encourage-— 
ment to some to-go steadily and 
fearlessly on towards the attainment 
of their great object, when they per- 
ceive how vain were all these means 
to oppose the silent march of truth, 
and the fiat of Divine Providence ; 
and to others who have begun to 
waver, it may be instrumental in 
dispelling the delusion, which bold- 
ness in asseveration, or ingenuity in 
making “ the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason,” may for a moment have 
succeeded in raising. 


——> 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 
THe account of the execution of 
Thomas Coombs, for the murder at 
Beckenham, as published in the 
London papers, having been copied 
by your correspondent Monitor, fos 
the purpose of grounding on it a 
remonstrance on the impropriety of 
indiscriminately administering the 
holy communion to condemned 
criminals, I think it right, in jus- 
tice to my own feelings and cha- 
racter, to send you the true state- 
ment as given in the Maidstone 
Gazette, of December 21, 1824, 
























































and shall be obliged by your insert- 
ing it in your next Number. From 
this counter statement, your readers, 
and Monitor among them, will see 
that implicit dependence ought not 
invariably to be placed on the rash 
assertions of public journalists, fre- 
quently founded on flying reports, 
and sometimes perhaps on their own 
bare conjectures. It will be seen, 
that Coombs was not conducted 
into the chapel on the morning 
of his execution, and that, for 
reasons about to be specified, the 
holy communion was not adminis- 
tered to him. Up to the last mo- 
ment, I thought it my duty to pay 
the unhappy man the most unre- 
mitted attentions ; with a_ sincere 
wish that it might please God to 
bless my humble endeavours for his 
spiritual good, and that he might 
be moved to make a penitent con- 
fession of his guilt; but finding 
him, after all my efforts obstinately 
determined to leave the world in 
circumstances very unfit for a dying 
man,1 felt that I could not, con- 
scientiously and safely comply with 
his wish; and on subsequent re- 
flection, though the propriety of my 
refusal has been variously spoken 
of among some of the clergy and 
others in the neighbourhood, I am 
still of opinion that I evinced no 
want of candour or charity in with- 
holding the solemn ordinance from 
such a man, who not only could 
not “give any reason of the hope 
that was in him,” and rejected the 
only probable means of being en- 
abled to learn it, but who almost 
invariably received my instructions 
with sullen indifference, and persist- 
ed in the most shocking falsehoods 
to the last. 

Our Church, in the order for the 
Visitation of the Sick, expressly re- 
commends, nay enjoins, that “ the 
person be moved to make a special 
confession of his sins if he feel his 
conscience troubled, with any weigh- 
ty matter;” and though a clergy- 
man ought not curiously to pry into 
all the circumstances of a man’s 
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life, he will not, if he really feel the 
weight and responsibility of his sa- 
cred office, be satisfied with a super- 
ficial confession, a confession in the 
gross, which has no reference to par- 
ticular sins ; and still less, if the ob- 
ject of his attentions be a hardened 
criminal, who is convicted of mur- 
der, and has spent all his days in 
the most shameful and flagrant wick- 
edness, and never cherished one se- 
rious thought of his Maker, Redeem- 
er, and Sanctifier, till sentence of 
death has been actually passed upon 
him. 

Monitor will doubtless be glad to 
find that the importance of his ob- 
servations had been in a measure 
anticipated. It may be further sat- 
isfactory to add, that the sacrament 
was also refused to J. T. Ingram, 
another hardened criminal, who suf- 
fered ten days after Coombs; so 
that this holy ordinance, though 
too frequently I fear, is not always 
administered indiscriminately to, pri- 
soners left for execution, without ve- 
ry great respect to their suitable pre- 
paration for it. 1 should have sub- 
mitted both these cases to the archi- 
bishop, for his consideration, but 
that his Grace’s reply could not have 
arived at Maidstone in time. 

I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


J. WINTER, 
Chaplain of the County Prisons, 
Maidstone, 


“ Execution of T. Coombs. 


“Yesterday morning Thomas 
Coombs, convicted of the murder 
of T. Morgan, was executed on 
Penden heath. After his condem- 
nation the wretched man conducted 
himself with outward decency ; but, 
we are sorry to say, he died without 
an explicit acknowledgment of his 
guilt. The Rev. John Winter, chap- 
lain of the goal, was unremitting in 
his endeavour to prepare the culprit 
for the awful change he was so soon 
to undergo, and the solicitude of 
the Rev. gentleman was met by 
the prisoner with respectful atten- 
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tion ;* but it failed in eliciting from 
him that confession which is the only 
reparation that can be made to his 
fellow-men, by a criminal about to 
appear before an Almighty Judge, to 
answer for the commission of the 
horrible crime of murder. Butthough 
the hapless creature faintly denied his 
guilt, yet he did so in a manner that 
shewed his words and his conscience 
were at variance. He wished not to 
be pressed on the subject, and though 
he said the witnesses were all combin- 
ed against him, he did not attempt to 
contradict the truth of a single fact 
adduced. On Sunday night, he slept 
but little, and yesterday morning he 
wished the holy sacrament to be ad- 
ministered tohim. Previous to com- 
plying with his wish, the chaplain 
again entreated him to make the on- 
ly reparation in his power by a con- 
fession of his guilt, of which no man 
who heard his trial could entertain a 
deubt. Coombs appeared in some 
measure subdued ; but he declined 
either to acknowledge or deny the 
crime for which he was to die, though 
he confessed that he had led a disso- 
lute and wicked life. Under these 
circumstances, the Rev. gentleman 
very properly did not administer the 
sacrament to the culprit, who evinc- 


* Coombs was outwardly civil, but far from 
shewing “ respectful attention” to me. 
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ed no anxiety on the subject. A few 
minutes before 11 o’clock, the under- 
sheriff and chaplain again exhorted 
Coombs to make a positive declara- 
tion on the subject of his guilt; but 
he still refused, declaring that to 
press him further would drive him 
mad. ‘The workings of his mind at 
the moment @perated so forcibly up- 
on him, that We begged to be permit- 
ted to sit down, or he should sink on 
the ground. He was immediately 
seated ; and it was found necessary 
to give him some wine, to preserve 
him from fainting. At 11 o0’clock, the 
melancholy procession set out from 
the prison, in the midst of a tremen- 
dous shower of rain, On arriving 
at the scaffold, the chaplain ascend- 
ed the waggon, and prayed with the 
culprit, who joined him without any 
appearance of earnestness. The ex- 
ecutioner then proceeded to perform 
his dreadful office. When placed 
under the beam, Coombs remained 
unchanged : he spoke not, but his lips 
occasionally moved, as if he was in- 
wardly praying. The executioner 
several times asked him if he had 
any thing to say to the spectators of 
the melancholy scene ; but he replied 
that he had not, and he met his fate 
with a sullen composure, or we may 
say a savage indifference, that was 
any thing but the demeanour of an 
innocent man,” &c. &e. 


demand of us some notice both from 
its own excellence, and in deference 
to the voice of public opinion so 
strongly given in its favour. ‘To 


those readers who admit or require 


the relish of story to be infused into 
works of religious instruction as a 
legitimate means of superior attrac- 
tion, we recommend it on a double 
account: first, because they have 
here a story of a very interesting 
and affecting nature to arrest their 
attention ; and, whether or not they 
21 
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will regard that as giving additional 
value, a story circumstantially and 
literally true ; and next, because they 
will find in the course of its pages 
some highly useful observations on a 
taste for the perusal of such tales as 
are not true,—stories founded alto- 
gether on fiction, or, what are often 
equally false, tales pagiending to be 
founded in fact. We afe strongly in- 
clined to introduce the amiable and 
lamented Hannah Jerram to our 
readers, by an abstract of Mr. Jer- 
ram’s observations on this very sub- 
ject; and we may perhaps be allow- 
ed the liberty of prefacing these by 
a single introductory remark of our 
own. The remark, then, we have to 
make on this confessedly hackneyed 
subject is, that, however paradoxical 
it may seem, the circumstance of a 
story, even a religious story, being 
true, in the proper sense of truth, is 
no peculiar recommendation to it in 
the eyes of ordinary religious story 
readers. As the great drawback to 
mere didactic exhortation is this, 
that there is something told us to be 
actually and merely done; so we 
believe a corresponding drawback 
to the actual verities of religious bi- 
ography arises from this circum- 
stance, that there is something to be 
actually and faithfully imitated.— 
Now mere religious story-telling 
is disencumbered from both these 
weighty drawbacks. There may 
perhaps be something to be felt, to 
be admired, to be even wept over, 
and dreamt over, but nothing to be 
done ; and for this plain reason, that 
the thing never was done ; and noth- 
ing to be imitated, for a reason 
equally plain, that we may, or may 
not, at our own option, assume the 
description to be inimitable. The 
religious novelist, whether writer or 
reader, has indeed surprising advan- 
tages. The selection of incident is 
left entirely to the judgment of the 
one, as acting upon the feelings of 
the other. The writer has to put 
the reader into the newest possible 
and most imaginative, world; to en- 
rapture him like “the poet’s eye, 
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rolling from earth to heaven, from 
heaven to earth ;’’ to make him for- 
get, we had almost said, his own con- 
dition and proper self, and to make 
him appear, to his own view, the 
very hero, tragic or epic, which is 
described in the piece. Hence, in 
the most compendious possible way, 
the man is made a Christian, a Chris- 
tian parent or child, master or ser- 
vant, landlord or peasant, a Chris- 
tian soldier, or pastor, or merchant, 
or missionary, according to the cha- 
racter assumed in the tale; without 
a single effort, outward or within, 
in heart or hand, to become what 
he imagines himself for the time to 
be. The delightful heroes and he- 
roines, * without fear or reproach,” 
which were conjured up in the mor- 
al world, in the Grandisuns or the 
Pamelas of past ages, are not in 
truth converted to Christianity by 
the same exquisite machinery adapt- 
ed to religion. Nor with regard to 
the reader, any more than the here 
or heroine, is this desirable effect 
very certain: if it were, how de- 
lightful would it be to reflect upon 
the great increase of eminent Chris- 
tian characters among the admirers 
of these productions! For, in ima- 
gination at least, many a sickly sen- 
timentalist becomes — self—invested 
with the sturdy virtues of a veteran 
missionary ; whilst perhaps the ro- 
bust and Herculean contemplatist 
may be most meritoriously dreaming 
over the peaceful duties of a cottage 
maid. Such portraits as that one 
traced in the affecting pages of Mr. 
Jerram, from real life, possess 
none of these recommendations.— 
The writer, for the most part, here 
delineates not for the imagina- 
tion but the conscience of the read- 
er: and his business is not to make 
the most agreeable composition, but 
the most faithful portrait; a por- 
trait so faithful as to apply itself 
to the circumstances and feelings 
of fellow-probationers in this mor- 
ial state. And hence, to the 
mere imaginative reader a faithful 
biographical memoir is not so at- 
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tractive as a highly wrought fiction. 
This or that circumstance - might 
have been modified, or might have 
been omitted ; the exhibition might 
have been a little differently dress- 
ed; and the real state of the case 
needed not have been fully exposed. 
The virtues above humanity, the im- 
pertections but too consistent with it, 
form not the bea« ideal of imagined 
perfection; or something in the 
Christian experience happens to be 
inconsistent, according to our views, 
with the Christian character that is 
pourtrayed. In short, what we are, 
what we may be, what we ought to 
be, and what we must stand prepar- 
ed to do, to suffer, to experience in 
the Christian Jive, are lessons of too 
serious import to be learnt in the 
exact position of novel readers 3 and 
indeed to such persons even au in- 
teresting biographical detail will ap- 
pear, perhaps, scarcely relieved from 
the wholesome dryness of mere in- 
struction, 

This, however, which is the very 
charm of Scripture itself—namely, 
that it pourtrays things and charac- 
ters as they really are—is that 
which we consider the recommen- 
dation of the little work before us. 
And now that we may sanction our 
own observations, which we fear by 
sume may be considered as rather 
of an invidious and carping nature, 
against the very innocent race of 
story readers, we shall proceed, as 
we promised, to give a very impor- 
tant passage from Mr. Jerram, on 
the same subject. It occurs in his 
mention of the classical pursuits of 
his beloved and regretted Hannah ; 
and comprises in its extent a gene- 
ral review of the various classes of 
fictitious tales, beginning with those 
of the ancient poets, proceeding to 
those of the moderns, dismissing at 
once those wretched tales, whether 
in verse or prose, which are written 
in professed opposition or professed 
indifference to moral instruction 5 
aud tracing the line though every 
higher department of moral inten- 
tion till we arrive at that very point 
of direct religious novel with which 


it has been our object to confront 
the more chaste and severe muse of 
faithiul and legitimate biography, 
Having justly contrasted in their re- 
spective effects in the nursery, the 
ta'es founded on mere general mo- 
rality with those in which “ every 
principle is placed and retained in 
its proper sitnation, Christ being 
made the centre, and attracting, en- 
lighting, beautifying, animating, and 
fructilying every part,” Mr. Jerram 
proceeds as follows, in reference to 
this ‘ast and least exceptionable of 
all modes of fiction. 


* This system of education, I. am hap- 
py to observe, has been advocated and 
supported by numbers of individuals of 
both sexes and of the first order of talents: 
and it affords me a sincere pleasure to 
have an opportunity of offering my tribute 
of respect to those numerous females who 
have brought their excellent abilities to 
bear ou the best interests of the rising 
generation. [tis impossible to mention 
the names of More, and Trimmer, and 
Sherwood, and ‘Taylor, and several oth- 
crs, Without associating with them a wide 
diffusion of Cheistian principles; a large 
increase of domestic happiness; and 
much of that active zeal which has been 
receutly displayed, and especially by fe- 
males, ia support of the great institutions 
which are spreading throughout the world 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour. 
They have smoothed the rugged course 
of education by their appropriate aud lu- 
cid elementary books. They have fur- 
nished us with the best materials, embel- 
lished with all the ornaments and attrac. 
tions which the subject will admit, for 
storing the memory and forming the cha- 
acter of our youth: and they have illus- 
trated their precepts by such a variety of 
interesting examples, that they canscarce- 
ly failto make an indelible impression, 
wherever they are read. It is not easy to 
conceive any thing more sound in doctrine, 
more pure in morels, more rich in variety, 
more perfect in execution, or more beau 
tiful and elegant in form, than the library 
with which their united efforts have sup- 
pliedthe younger branches of our families: 
and | am persuaded that at this moment 
thousands of parcnts and children are reap- 
ing an abundant harvest from theirlabours. 

‘Alter bestowing this justly merited 
praise, it may appear somewhat ungras 
cious to say any thing which may seem to 
detract froin the value of their perform- 
ances; and yet [ have my doubts wheth- 
er some inconvenience may not arise, 
both from the continually increasing num- 
ber of these publications, and the style 


and nature of their composition. Scarcely 
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2 month passes, without some addition 
being made to the already abundant 
stock ; and it is easy to perceive that in- 
vention is somewhat tortured to find any 
thing in the shape of novelty. The result 
is what might be naturally expected. Ma- 
ny of the recent performances are consid- 
erably inferior to those which first appear- 
ed: the reader feels a diminished interest 
in what is put into his hands; and there is 
some danger of the most valuable of these 
publications thus falling into discredit. 

‘« But itis from the nature and style of 
these compositions that I anticipate the 
principal mischief. For the sake of illus- 
trating principles, and giving the weight 
of facts to lessons on virtue and vice, im- 
aginary characters are introduced with 
great effect ; and no doubt make a more 
lasting impression on the mind and mem- 
ory than abstract rules and dry lectures 
upon morals. But there is some danger 
even in this. Imaginary characters sel- 
dom bear an exact resemblance to real 
life. They are generally highly wrought, 
and wound up to a pitch of excellence or 
depravity which have rarely any counter- 
part in fact. Hence, real occurrences 
make a feebler impression thanthey would 
have done, from their falling short of 
what we had previously read in books: 
ordinary virtue passes as of little worth ; 
and common suffering produces scarcely 
any sympathy. The feelings, having been 
frequently and powerfully excited, require 
a continually increasing stimulus to keep 
up their tone; and from the difficulty of 
obtaining this,the mind at length sinks 
into listless apathy, from which the cus- 
tomary events of life are imcapable of 
arousing it. A habit also is acquired of 
overstating factsin order toexcite interest. 
Perceiving that what appeared important 
to ourselves excites but little attention in 
others, we are tempted to set things out 
witha false colouring,and give them an ap- 
pearance, with which the facts themselves 
have scarcely any correspondence. Eve- 
ry person, who pays a scrupulous regard 
to truth, has often been exceedingly dis- 
tressed at hearing statements which he is 
sure are any thing but correct; and it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that this inat- 
tention to strict veracity may be owing, 
atleast in part, to the circumstance on 
which I am animadverting. 

“* There is also so close an affinity be- 
tween works of this nature, and the com- 
mon class of novels, that there is some 
danger of gliding imperceptibly from one 
tothe other: and thus acquiring a taste 
for those pernicious publicatious which 
have poisoned the minds, and corrupted 
the hearts, of so many of our youth. 

“It will not have escaped the notice of 


many of my readers that, among many - 


professing Christians, a sort of sentimen- 
talism has usurped the place of experi- 
mental religion. The sober views and 


feeling, which the facts of our case, and 
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the nature of the Gospel, might be sup- 
posed te occasion, are superseded by sen- 
sations of a more exquisite and inexplica- 
ble nature, and by undefined and roman- 
tic notions of imaginary excellence and 
enjoyments. May not this evil also have 
some connexion with the writings which 
we are now considering ?’”’ pp. 51—56. 


We shali dismiss this subject with 
so far qualifying both our own and 
Mr. Jerram’s observations, as to 
say, that no imputation can be in- 
tended on the legitimate exercise of 
one of the most valuable and most 
operative faculties with which the 
Almighty Creator has graced our 
nature. And it is impossible not to 
concede the greatest weight to the 
example set by the first of all teach- 
ers,in his awn powerful appeals to 
the imagination, through the medium 
of his divine parables. We only 
add, in reference to this great ex- 
ample of perfect instruction, that as 
the Parables of our Lord establish 
the lawfulness of a fictitious assump- 
tion of facts, for the purpose of illus- 
trating moral truth, so they assign 
its best possible limit; they place 
the imagination in direct contact with 
plain palpable truth, and borrow 
their highest interest from the doc- 
trine they illustrate. 

We shail now pass to a brief no- 
tice of this interesting litthe memoir 
of real life, which, with no fictitious 
appeal whatever to the imagination, 
will, we are fully assured, speak 
loudly to the heart and to the con- 
science ; and will combine, for the 
lover of real instruction, all that is 
interesting in family or personal de- 
tail, with all that is edifying in sol- 
emn practical appeal. 

The subject of the memoir, Han- 
nah Jerram, seems to have been 
one of those early and rare produc- 
tions of a superior nature which 
are seldom found to join a long 
duration with intenseness of excel- 
lence, and, having been shewn to 
the world for the instruction of sur- 
vivors, are removed from its con- 
taminating influence for their own 
higher blessedness ; and perhaps for 
the real, though mysterious, benefit 
of those also who might have leaned 
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too fondly on their presence amongst 
them. She was the daughter, the 
only and beloved daughter, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerram; the name and 
qualifications of her father as Vi- 
car of Chobham, Surrey, and now 
Minister of St. John’s, Bedford 
Row, being too well known to need 
any further designation. Her shout 
earthly career was comprehended 
within the limits of April 4, 1800, 
the day of her birth, and May 9, 
1823, the day of her death. But, 
in point of many useful and inval- 
uable attainments, of much happi- 
ness enjoyed and diffused, and of 
large attainments of piety made and 
perhaps imparted, it was a long life. 
Too short indeed to the natural 
feelings of the bereaved parent: the 
recollection of it, as expressed in 
the early pages of his memoir, seems 
to have reproduced what we read of 
the ancient parental grief in record- 
ing its losses, 
“ Ter patria cecidsre manus ;”’ 

yet, for relief of his own mind, for a 
memorial to the family bereaved, and 
for profit to mourners under similar 
afllictions, he proceeds. The first 
anecdote he records, in proof of the 
early interest which his daughter 
had engaged in his parental care, is 
as follows :— 

“The only time, as far as I recollect, 
when | had occasion to use any thing like 
severity, was when she was in her second 
year; and [record the circumstance of it, 
as exemplifying my views of an important 
preliminary step in the training of children. 
We had a family party. Her grandfather 
and grandmother, her uncles and aunt, 
were dining with us; and our little Han- 
nah was permitted to be seated at the ta- 
ble. On something beiag presented to her 
by one of her relatives, she was desired to 
say ‘ Thank you,’—a seutence which she 
had but recently learned to pronounce ; 
but upon this occasion she was too eager 
to enjoy the kindness, to acknowledge her 
obligation to the hand from w hich she re- 
ceived it. I repeated the injunction, but 
without the desired effect. The affair then 
assumed another aspect, and an important 
principle was in agitation. Excuses were 
offered by her fond relatives, and the tears 
of the child appealed to my feelings; but 
1 considered thata compromise in this case 
involved future consequences, and that the 
point between us must sooner or later be 


decided. I knew that the victory of the 
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child would lead to fresh attempts upon her 
yielding parents ; and thus I should here. 
after, with a much greater expense of feel. 
ing, and to a greater disadvantage, have 
to renew the contest. i therefore took 
the child into another room, and desired 
her to say ‘Thank you,’ which she did 
innimediately. | supposed from this thatthe 
conquest was complete; but to my sur- 
prise, on returning to the dining-room, she 
had lost the power of uttering this short 
sentence. I had again to retire with her, 
and administer a slight correction for the 
disobedience; and again, when alone with 
me, she repeated the difficult words; but 
being a second time placed at the table, 
the task became insuperable, and she said, 
‘I tan’tsay so.’ Her relatives too, whose 
feelings overcame, on this occasion, their 
good sense, joined in thinking the child 
could not repeat the words; and some of 
them united their tears with the cliild’s in 
urging me to proceed no further. The 
duty now became difficult. The yearnings 
of my own heart, the entreaties of those 
around me, and the sobs of the sweet 
child, were all on one side; and only a 
sense of duty on the other. I stifled, how- 
ever, my feelings, and again retired. [| 
had no doubt of the ability of the child to 
pronounce the words, because she had 
done so every time of my withdrawing 
with her, and ] was determined to go 
through with my task. After four or five 
attempts, [ at length succeeded; and, with 
a throbbing heart and flowing tears, the 
little creature sobbed out, ‘ Tank-—- you.’ 
Every think now was properly settled, 
The victory was on the side of the parent, 
who knew how to make a suitable use of 
it, instead of the daughter, who would have 
abused it; the tears were soon dried up ; 
our friends were satisfied that all wae 
right; and the dear child never made an- 
other attempt with papa for the mastery.” 
pp. 14—17. 

Mr. Jerram dwells on this litde 
incident, and proceeds to some fur- 
ther observations, with some mi- 
nuteness, and even exultation at re- 
maining master of the field on so im- 
portant an occasion 5 but as review- 
ers are not parents ex officio, we 
shall leave to those who are so to 
fix-their own limits as to the imita- 
ble or inimitable nature of this pa- 
rental act of authority. 

The reminiscence of those ami- 
able and endearing qualities which 
marked the mind of his daughter in 
her adolescent state, naturally calls 
forth the fullest and strongest ex- 
pressions from the father. He know 
at once the source of all true ex- 
eellence in man and woman kind, 
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when he sums up all that was moral 
in her disposition in those few ex- 
pressive words: “It is difficult to 
conceive a character more DIVEST- 
ep than she was of sfLFIsHNess.” 
A proof of this immediately follows, 
in an dffecting anecdote which is 
connected with the mention of her 
uniform desire of making others hap- 
py, under whatever lauguor of spi- 
rit, or even acute pain of body, she 
might have been herself suffering. 


‘ About two years ago she was ona 
visitto some of her most beloved friends 
at Southampton. ‘The disease, whichpro- 
bably terminated her lite, had already com- 
menced its attack. Her friends could not 
help seeing at times, by her countenance, 
that she was far from being in the health 
they could wish ; and they were extremely 
anxious on this accouut; but they were 
not aware of the extent of her malady. 
She afterwards told her mother, that she 
frequently retired into her room, as if for 
the purpose of dressing, writing letters, or 
other indifferent affairs, but with the real 
intention of rolling on the carpet (for, if 
sie had done so on the bed, it would have 
probably led to inquiries about her health) 
to obtain a little ease of her acute pain : 
and when she appeared again in the par- 
lour, she threw herself on the sofa, for the 
apparcnt purpose of playing with a fa- 
vourite little girl upon it, but with the re- 
al object of obtaining, if possible, some 
mitigation of suffering.”” pp. 25, 20. 


Her powers of intellect, at least of 
intellectual acquisition, which seein 
tu have been accompanied by those 
of very lively communication, are ex- 
hibi:ed by our author in a statement 
of her talents and acquisitions. the 
levitimate deduction to be drawn 
trom the history of her studies by 
the conductors of youth, is the ne- 
eessity for inculcating a wise and en- 
lightened moderation on the youth- 
tul mind, whether of male or female: 
and the importance of taking all 
imaginable care not to sacrifice the 
very power Oi usclulness itself to an 
undue pursuit of the means for ac- 
quiring it. The “times,” both of 
oid and young, are in that “ hand” 
which does always what is wisest 
and best. And this consideration, 
truly a consideration which, we 
doubt not, has long assured the be- 
reaved parents of the “ neet{fulness” 
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of their loss at the very moment it 
happened, is sufficient to withhold 
from us the observation, that the 
amiable Hannah Jerram might now 
have been diffusing cheerfulness 
around the family circle, or even 
instruction around her little pupil 
table, had she been induced to make 
ler bodily health and her actual 
powers the strict limit of her exer- 
tions 3 or could her parents have ap- 
plied to their eldest child that ex- 
perience in management which is 
for the most part the product only of 
repeated experiments subsequently 
made on other children. 

“Phe placing of his daughter at 
the boarding-schvol of (the present) 
Mrs. Bowden, in Kensington, leads 
Mr. Jerram to some valuable ob- 
servations as the result of his own 
mature experience in the proper 
management of youth under a course 
of scholastic education. We must 
refer those whom they may more es- 
pecially concern to his works pass- 
ing on ourselves to the point of Miss 
Jerram’s first clear manifestation of 
a religious character. 

“Jt was to the pious and affectionate, 
but firm and prudent, mauagement of her 
excellent governess, that | attribute, under 
God, much of the character for which she 
was afterwards distinguished. Early im- 
pressions of the best nature had undoubt- 
edly been previously made, and the good 
seed had taken some root; but as yet no- 
thing decisive of character had taken place. 
‘Lhe mind was flexible; evil tendencies 
were strong; and pious habits were yet 
unformed. Much depended on the indi- 
vidual to whom she was now to look, not 
only for instruction but example, whether 
her previous impressions should be deepen- 
ed and become permanent, or whether 
they should be entirely effaced; whether 
the seed should produce fruit, or be choak- 
ed with weeds; and happy was it, both 
for our beloved daughter and ourselves, 
that we had not mistaken the character 
to whom we had intrusted her education. 
The instructions of her early infancy were 
ably seconded; and anexampleas amiable 
as it was correct, and as prudent as it was 
Christian, was constantly before her. The 
result was such as might be anticipated : 
the suitable means had been employed, ia 
hope of God’s blessing upon them, and 
that blessing was abundantly bestowed. 
Our dear daughter was at length restored 
to the bosom of her family, to our mutual 
joy, not ouly witha mind well stored with 
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the most useful and ornamental elemen- 
tary knowledge, which was a matter of 
great importance; but, what was para- 
mount to every thing else, with a heart 
duly affected towards God and religious 
truth; prepared to advance to higher at- 
tainments in the divine life, and ready to 
take an active part in promoting whatever 
might bring glory to God, or good to 
man.”” pp. 69—71. 


Mr. Jerram gives proof of a can- 
dour and moderation which we al- 
ways find most congenial to minds 
of a settled piety, and habitual 
separation from the dust and tu- 
mult of earthly parties and adhe- 
sions, in his historical description 
of a pious clergyman, to whom, 
under God, he avows his obligation 
for his first distinct religions impres- 
sions. We shall not go much fur- 
ther into the subject, than to give 
the following explanation by Mr. 
Jerram, of certain imprudences al- 
leged against the gentleman in ques- 
tion; and his remarks on the con- 
sequences with which these im- 
prudences were attended. After 
describing fully a change of religious 
views in this gentleman, Mr. Jerram 
proceeds :— 


** At length he found himself, as it were, 
in a new world; and the Apostle’s obser- 
vation was exemplified in him, ‘If any 
man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed away, and all 
things are become new.’ This change of 
sentiment was accompanied with an ar- 
dour of feeling, in some degree correspon- 
ding with the magnitude and importance 
of the truths, he had recently been taught; 
and, under the strong influence of this 
new impetus, he was sometimes carried 
beyond the limits which a cold and calcu- 
lating prudence would have prescribed. 
Nor do | intend to justify all his measures. 
I well recollect several things which were 
far from being discreet, and which were 
calculated to excite a strong prejudice 
against him: and I the more readily pass 
this opinion on part of the conduct of an 
individual whose memory I shall ever re- 
vere, because, more than once afterwards, 
I heard him express his regret on account 
of these imprudences.”’ p. 104. 


After stating that the whole of 
the opposition this clergyman met 
with ought not tobe charged to the 
score of religion, Mr. Jerram pro- 
ceeds :-— 


““T would take this opportunity of urg- 
ing upon every zealous adveeate of the 
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peculiar truths of the Gospel, the necessity 
of caution, lest by any indiscretion he ex. 
cite unnecessary prejudice. It is of the 
last importance clearly to distingnish be- 
tween what is essential and what may be 
ouly expedient. In the former, no com- 
promise can possibly be madé& The truth, 
ina Christian spirit, and in its just pro- 
portions, must be delivered, fearless of 
all consequences. But there is much scope 
for deliberation, as to the extent to which 
improvements ought to be pushed. A min- 
ister may discharge his own conscience, 
and his flock may be saved, without adopt- 
ing them at all: and it becomes a simple 
question of ultimate advantage or disad- 
vantage, whether they should be introdu- 
ced. Taken by themselves, the question 
is decided at once ; but, taken in their ne- 
cessary connexion with other things, they 
require a sound judgment to determine 
their expediency. The benefit expected 
may be purchased at too high a price: 
and the price should be ascertained, to its 
full extent, before any experiment be 
made. If some good men had previously 
calculated the degree of irritation and the 
party spirit which a change in modes of 
singing ; or in the usual version of the 
Psalms ; or in times of performing Divine 
service; and other innovations on long- 
established customs, were likely to pro 
duce, they would have hesitated before 
they adopted the obnoxious measures: and 
at least have waited till a fair opportunity 
had occurred of making the alteration, with 
the least possible violence to inveterate 
prejudices. Rashness, in these respects, 
has frequently excited strong opposition ; 
and sometimes led to the removal of valu- 
able men from igeportant stations. Iu such 
cases, it is unjust to attach these conse- 
quences to a faithful discharge of pastoral 
duties: they ought rather to be ascribed 
to a want of judgment, and an ill-diseip!i- 
ned mind, in the individual who forced his 
plans, and could brook no opposition to 
his wishes. I say nothing of those mer- 
sures which some would adopt, in direct 


opposition to the usages and discipline of 


the church to which they belong : because 
it seems to be a violation of the principles 
of common honesty, to trample upon the 
regulations to which they had voluntarily 
bound themselves. No man can have re- 
ceived a dispensation to set at nought his 
own vows, as well as the decent order, 
which the wisdom and piety of the best 
of men had prescribed: and when, after 
having done this, he charges those, whose 
duty it is to guard the institutions of the 
church against innovatien, with persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake, for baving 
discountenanced his irregularities, and 


appeals to the public on t!e hardship of 


his case, be merits any thing rather than 
that Christian sympathy to which he lays 
claim, and which he is sometimes fortu- 
nate enough te obtain.” pp. LO7—109. 
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We shall only observe that these 
qualifying observations proceed from 
a writer who to the full admits the 
necessity of clear spiritual views, 
and of a bold and zealous avowal of 
Christian doctrine ; and that we 
have therefore here a further confu- 
tation of those objectors who would 
lower every thing within their reach 
to a worldly level, and consign 
every thing beyond it to the charge 
either of blind enthusiasm or blank 
imposture. The testimony of such 
men as Mr. Jerram to this point is 
invaluable. We thank God that we 
have amongst us a zeal tempered 
with knowledge, and a knowledge 
working by zeal ; a knowledge ever 
sought from those pure fountains, 
“¢ fast by the oracles of God ;” a zeal 
ever intent on the best method of 
opening the streams of instruction 
and grace to the whole world. 

But we can no longer suffer Mr. 
Jerram to lead us astray into his 
own pleasing digressions, and must 
now confine our further observations 
to the closing scene of his beloved 
daughter’s life ; to which will be also 
found a most important appendage, 
in the subsequent death-bed ‘of his 
eldest son. It is a very true defini- 
tion of religion, that it is the art of 
dying well. On this, as well as on 
every other account, we are not 
surprised, and we still less regret 
that Mr. Jerram has dedicated so 
large a portion a full third, of his 
miscellaneous little volume to the 
important scene. A death-bed un- 
veils often what is obscure ; defines 
every feature, and heightens every 
colour. Holy dying is the comple- 
tion of holy living ; and though we 
are fully aware that many decep- 
tions may arise in the last scene 
where the former life has not been 
under the influence of true piety, 
yet, where holy living has been wit- 
uessed, and nothing peculiar super- 
venes to darken the closing scene, 
no spectacle can be more truly 
worthy of interest and sympathy 
than the dying Christian. It is 
here, however, that our observations 
on biography, as distinct from tale- 
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telling may be brought especially 
to bear. The fictitious and real 
death-bed may have the greatest 
possible dissimilitude. In the one 
case, it is as we please ; in the other 
case, it is as God pleases. In the 
one case, it may be just as we ex- 
pected it would and ought to be; in 
the other, it may be quite the re- 
verse. The lessons to be learnt 
from a true obituary may be no less 
surprising than true, and in appear- 
ance even contradictory, though, in 
the result, most important. Under 
such impressions, Mr. Jerram seems 
to have transcribed from the life the 
last days of his beloved daughter’s 
earthly sojourn; the circumstances 
of which were deeply painful. Sel- 
dom indeed have we read a rela- 
tion of the kind more distressingly 
interesting, associated as it is with 
the knowledge that “it zw all 
true.” Miss Jerram—of the most 
blameless and  unoffending life; 
fraught with good deeds, the fruits 
of faith; and knowing that her 
whole claim to acceptance lay in the 
merits of her Saviour’s obedience 
unto death—does not yet appear 
to have enjoyed that full assurance 
of hope, or even that entire peace- 
fulness of mind, except quite at the 
last, which we might have anticipa- 
ted. Such a_ circumstance must 
have inconceivably aggravated the 
feelings of her afflicted parents, 
overtaken as they had been by 
utter surprise with respect to the 
actual nature and danger of her 
bodily disorder. ‘The contrast be- 
tween this first surprise and their 
former blissful intercourse with this 
idolized object of parental attach- 
ment, is most deeply affecting. And 
when the heart-rending disclosure 
was made both to parents and 
child, the additional conflict of 
feeling from a near and a religious 
view of the rapid approach of 
the king of terrors combined to pro- 
duce a tale of anguish which can 
scarcely be exceeded. No party had 
been sufficiently prepared for an event 
which possibly might have been to 
be feared many weeks before. And 
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the sudden transition from all the 
pursuits, and innocent pleasures shall 
we call them? or duties, of life, for 
with Hannah Jerram they were but 
one, to the immediate work of pre- 
paration for the last solemn close, 
was sufficient to have overpowered for 
a moment the strongest mind and 
best regulated heart. The tender 
spirit of Miss Jerram sank at first 
under the pressure : and she fell into 
a state very natural to her own habit- 
ual humility and jealousy over her- 
seli—a state of doubt as to her fitness 
to appear before the tribunal of God ; 
and, by a deduction not remote from 
that feeling, of doubt also as to her 
personal interest in the merits of her 
Saviour. Nothing that we can sce, 
from first to last, in her education, 
or her present treatment, could be 
fairly alleged as tending to create 
such apprehensions. ‘They seem, as 
far as appears to us, the simple result 
of circumstances occurring under 


God’s high permission : and perhaps 


the only exception we should take at 
the affecting narrative of Mr. Jerram, 
is the weight of concern he expresses 
at so probable an occurrence 3 and 
his evident labour to guard against 
an impression as to the incongruity 
of such feelings with such a life. 
To our minds, we must say, the cir- 
cumstance: related by Mie. Jerram, 
if not suc) as might have been ex- 
pected before hand, yet, when re- 
lated, appear beautifully illustrative 
of the history which had preceded. 
On the one hand, the careless io 
life will be careless in death. “ There 
are no bands in their death, but their 
strength is firm;” whilst, on the oth- 
er, the careful, the anxious, the tried 
servant of God wiil often have to 
complain, that “ every day has he 
been plagued, and chastened every 
morning.” The stake he will feel 
to be infinitely important; and while 
the lot is still Iving in the lap he may 
even fearfully await the disposing 
thereof by the Lord. In short, we 
are not to expect miracles at any 
period of this dark earthly scene ; 
and very generally, as a man has 
lived, in point of concern for his 
Curist. Osserv. No. 279. 


everlasting interests, so will he die. 
But it will be needful to give an ex- 
tract bearing upon this portion of the 
interesting history before us, togeth- 
er with a part of Mr, Jerram’s excel- 
lent observations on the difference 
between faith and hope. 


“There was such a predominance of 

what was truly Christian, moral, and ami- 
able in her character, as clearly to shew 
that she had been ‘ renewed in the spirit 
of her mind ;’ and was an ornameut to her 
Christian profession. It might therefore 
be expected, perhaps, that, in her case, 
death would have been divested of his ter- 
rors, and that she would have passed 
through the mortal conflict, if not with tri- 
umph, at least with calmness and compo- 
sure. But the coutrary of this actually 
took place. When ‘the king of terrors’ 
first presented himself, she was filled with 
dreadful consternation, and shruuk back 
with horror fromthe awful conflict. She 
Was agitated with such an internal tem- 
pest, as | had never before witnessed : 
and uo sinking mariner ever clung to the 
last plank with so much eagerness as she 
did to the cross of Christ. All around her 
seemed a wide waste of desolation. The 
billows rolled. Deep called to deep; and 
‘all hope that she should be saved was ta 
ken away.’ except as this cross aflorded 
herastay. Never can I forget this awful 
moment. We were like persons standing 
on the shore, beholding the storm, but in- 
capable of affording any assistance. All 
that we most loved and cherished, and al- 
most adored, was tossed on the teimpestu- 
ous waves. Our hearts failed us. We 
directed, we encouraged, we exhorted. 
We peinted to the hand of Omwnipotence, 
stretched forth for her deliverance; and 
said, Be of good courage! We entreated 
her to take fast hold of it, and assured her 
she was safe. We pledged our life that 
there was no danger; and told her it was 
impossible she could perish;—that she 
was just on shore; and that angels were 
waiting to welcome her arrival in the ha- 
ven of rest! But—O! the infinite stake 
she had in the event of a single moment! 
goad pp. 140, 141. 
Passing over some very striking 
observations, in explanation of this 
distressing case, we proceed to the 
following remarks. 


“It is at times like this, that the un- 
portance of a close and somewhat familiar 
acquaintance with the kind and compas- 
sionate character of Jesus Christ, anda 
persuasion of an interest in his merits, is 
chiefly seen. There may be a firm reli- 
ance on the atoning sacrifice ; a sincere 
devotedness of heartto the service of God: 
and an habitual prodominance of holy af- 
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fections towards him; and yet such an 
awful perception of the distance between 
the humble individual, and the infinitely 
glorious God, as to preclude all ‘ joy and 
peace in believing.” And whena natural 
timidity of disposition, and a keen percep- 
tion of religious deficiencies, are conneci- 
ed with this profound reverence, there 
must necessarily arise great doubt and dis- 
trust in peculiar emergencies; and espe- 
cially, in the near prospect of dissolution. 
Nothing. we know, is so suitable toa weak 
and sinful being as the humble and con- 
trite heart, which trembles at the Divine 
word; and such, we are assured, are the 
peculiar objects of God’s favour; but yet 
there is a close affinity between this state 
of mind, and anxious fear: and nothing 
but a most vivid perception and persua- 
sion of our personal interest in the suffer- 
ines of Christ for the sins of mankind can 
overcome the feeling of personal guilt 
and auworthiness. When therefore these 
things do net accompany each other, (and 
there is no necessary connexion between 
them,) the most excellent Christian may 
be brought into great doubt, and even 
despondency: whilst at the same time he 
way be in perfect safety, and high in the 
favour of God. 

‘“* The difference between fai/h and hope 
is not always sufficiently attended to ; and 
much presumption on the one hand, and 
despondency onthe other, have arisen from 
confounding them. One person considers 
himself a believer of high attainments, be- 
cause he entertains no doubt of his being in 
a state of salvation; and amothcr doubts 
whether he be a believer at all, because he 
cannot persuade himself that his sins are 
forgiven. But it is obviows that two dis- 
tinct and very different acts of the mind 
are here confounded and blended togeth- 
er :—one, which asseuts tothe fact of Jesus 
Christ beimg the only and all-sufficient 
Saviour of sinners; and which places a re- 
liance on the atoning sacrifice, for pardon 
of sin and acceptance with God, which is 
the province of faith ; and another, which 
appropriates to itself the blessings of this 
salvation, and confiently expects a future 
state of felicity, which is the province of 
hope. Now itis clear that these persuasions 
of the mind may existseparately from each 
other; and that one of them may be very 
strong ; whilst the other has scarcely any 
existence atall. St. Paul clearly recogui- 
ses this distinction, when he offers upa 
prayer for the church at Rome (xv. 13,) 
that ‘the God of hope would fill them with 
all joy amd peace in believing.’ It is here 
implied that genuine faith may exist with- 
out either yoy or peace ; and by addressing 
his prayer to ‘the God of hope,’ he intimates 
that yoy and »eace are the fruit of hope, and 
are distinct blessings, and to be superad- 
ed to the grace of faith. Faith, then, may 
not only be unaccompanied by hope, but 
remain without any joy or even consola- 
tien ; aud the person possessing it may 
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continue under great dejection of mind. 
Nor is it, in point of fact uncommon to 
find Christians, who have no doubt what- 
ever of the ability and willingness of Christ 
to save sinners, and who come to him alone 
for salvation; and yet are subject to dis- 
tressing fears lest they should not be par- 
takers of the blessings of the Gospel. | 
recollect a striking instance of the truth 
of this remark, in the case of a late emi- 
nent Christian minister. For along time 
previous to his death, he laboured under a 
morbid affection’of the nerves which some- 
times brought him to the very verge of 
despondency: and on one occasion, he 
said to me, ‘My conviction of the truth 
of these things (laying his hand on the 
Bible) is stronger new than it ever was ; 
but J] have no interest inthem.’ Had this 
excellent man died in this state of mind, 
ne one could have reasonably doubted of 
his safety: for the obvious reason that he 
exercised the fullest faith in Christ; and 
had shewn its genuine character, in a holy 
and most useful life; though he denied 
that he had any hope of ultimately sharing 
in the blessmgs of salvation. The ‘ full 
assurance of hope’ is indeed an invaluable 
privilege, and cannot be too earnestly de- 
sired ; but it is no where stated in Scrip- 
ture as being essential to our future hap- 
pisess, as faith is: and a person may bea 
genuine Christian, without the former 
though not without the latter. (Mark 
xvi. 16.) pp- 147—I61. 


Mr. Jerram, with a faithfulness 
which reflects the highest credit on 
himself, and gives true value to his 
work, unveils many a heart-rending 
scene which follows; more especially 
ulter some faint interposing hopes, 
inagnified intoa momentary expecta- 
tion, of the recovery of his beloved 
child. ‘These favourable symptoms 
allorded a crisis at onee corporeal and 
mental. No material struggle of mind 
appeared subsequently to that change. 
A merciful preparation for the last 
scene seems to have been provided in 
this intermediate stage. The nascent 
hopes as to her recovery, were, it is 
true, Soon nipped; and the afilicted 
parents became partakers of the 
trying experience of the Psalmist, 
“'Thou hast lifted me,up and cast 
me down.” But the daughter seems 
to have insensibly passed into a 
state of calm contemplation and 
silent devotion, from which no 
alarm at the final advances of her 
disorder aroused her: she lay in a 
frame of peaceful recipiency as the 











blessed truths of the Gospel were 
occasionally presented to her; her 
affectionate attention to the feelings 
of her weeping parents shewed itself 
to the last ; and she at length breath- 
ed her latest breath without struggle 
or sigh, and with those words dying 
on her lips with reference to the all- 
atoning Sacrifice, “ I have no other 
hope.” 

It seems to have been a mercy sin- 
gularly appropriate tothe overwhelm- 
ed survivors, that, a few hours after 
her death, the following “ admonito- 
ry and mest seasonable lines” were 
found apparently recently copied on 
a blank leafof a pocket Bible which 
was her constant companion : 


* With peaceful mind, thy path of duty 
run ; 

God nothing does nor suffers to be done, 

But what thou wouldst thyself, couldst 
thou but see 

Through all events of things,as wellas He.”’ 

p. 224. 


The lessons of consolation which 
the subsequent pages of the narrative 
afford to the afflicted, on the one 
hand, and the warning voice which, 
on the other, they address to the 
young and inexperienced, cannot 
be too often turned over, or too 
highly prized. May such lessons 
have their effect; May they teach 
an early and decisive detachment 
from a world which we all love too 
well ; indeed from every object ter- 
minating in this life; and even from 
merely earthly views of those bless- 
ings which are given us to carry 
forward our hopes to an eternity of 
blisss—We consider as highly im- 
portant the observations in which 
Mr. Jerram enlarges on the possible 
effects of some supposed neglect in 
not availing himself of all opportuni- 
ties for spiritual conversation with his 
beloved daughter when in health, with 
close application to her own case. 
And happy would it be were we in- 
duced to converse more with each 
other, as fellow-citizens of a heavenly 
state, fellow-traVellers to an everlast- 
ing home. It might serve doubtless to 
relieve much of that surprise which 
too often is induced by the sudden 
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irraption of the last enemy, and might 
alleviate the painfulness of those last 
disclosures which few perhaps had 
less reason to fear than the gentle and 
faithful spirit of Hannah Jerram. 
The same volume, which in its 
first three editions narrated only 
the true and affecting details above 
mentioned, adds, in its fourth,a new 
and striking instance of “ God's 
moving in a mysterious way.” ‘T’o 
the heavy weight of preceding 
trials, it adds the death of an 
eldest son. Yet the pressure which 
might have seemed severe beyond 
all common endurance, appears in 
fact to have been medicinal. It 
wounded and it healed. It stands 
with a most important bearing on 
all that preceded in the volume 
before us, as well as on all that 
had passed in the dark volume of pa- 
rental feeling. It opened fully those 
views of life which we had almost said 
nothing but deep affliction can dis- 
close. It eperated in appearance to 
take off the mind from every human 
rest and sublunary stay, and to fix 
it upon that which is alone stable 
and divine—even on “ that which 
is within the veil.” So at least we 
collect from the sentiments of Mr. 
Jerram. It was on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1824, one year and four 
months after the death of Hannah, 
that her brother, C. S. Jerram, was 
taken ill. It was, however, not till 
the morning which preceded his 
death, on the 26th, that any serious 
alarm was felt. Mr. Jerram writes, 


“ Being under the necessity of going to 
town on Thursday the 23d, and being as- 
sured by one of his medical attendants 
that there was no aparent cause for ex- 
pecting an unfavourable termination of his 
wnalady,1 spoke to my son of my intention, 
and asked him a few questions on the state 
of his mind. He said his faith and entire 
confidence were placed on Jesus Christ ; 
and he asked me, as I then thought, to 
pray for him, though it afterwards ap- 
peared that he meant I should pray with 
him. After he found I was gone, he et- 
pressed much uneasiness, and was par- 
ticularly grieved that | had not prayed 
with him. This, indeed, I should have 
done, notwithstanding my mistaking his 
request, had [ not been afraid lest, under 
the circumstance of my going away for that 
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and the following day, it might be too 
much for his feelings. I regret, however, 
the omission ; and | hope I shall hereat- 
ter think less of momentary emotions, 
and take the opportunity, when it occurs, 
of discharging every Christian duty.” 
pp- 257, 258. 


On the Saturday, however, symp- 
toms had arisen which rendered ne- 
cessary the painful disclosure of his 
son’s extreme danger: and_ this, 
with an exemplary firmness, to be 
expected from such a father, as in- 
deed generally due from all friends 
in similar circumstances, was com- 
municated to the patient himself. 


“He received the intelligence without 
any apparent alarm; and intimated that 
he was not surprised at the information, 
but had himself suspected that his case 
was dangerous. From this time till that 
of his death, I scarcely ever left his bed 
side. Indeed, if I were absent fer a mo- 
ment he immediately inquired, ‘ Where is 
my father?’ and seemed uneasy till he 
saw me return. At one time, when I had 
been directing his views to the all-suffi- 
ciency of the Saviour, and said ‘he is able 
to save to the uttermost ail that come unto 
God by him,’ he replied, with emphasis, 
‘Yes, and he is also willing to save ;’ and 
on my adding, ‘O yes, he is indeed wil- 
ling to save, and that the greatest of sin- 
ners,’ he rejoined, ‘If it were not so, what 
must become of such poor wretched sin- 
mers as we are?’ He then said, if it 
should please God to restore him to health, 
he trusted he should be more diligent in 
his service than he ever had been: and I 
may here remark, that it was chiefly the 
sins of omission that most grieved him. 
He thought he might have done more in 
the cause of religion than he had done, 
and he determined on a lite of greater 
zeal and devotedness, if he were permit- 
ted to return to health.” pp. 259—261. 


The intercourse which subsequent- 
ly took place was such as might 
have been expected between such a 
father and sucha son. “TI love to 
Jean upon my dear father,” said the 
dying son on one occasion when 
requiring support, “ because it re- 
minds me of leaning upon my hea- 
venly Father.” And on another 


occasion he evinced the same affec- 
tionate tenderness, when, on hearing 
from his mother the expression of 
kindness from a near friend, he ex- 
elaimed, “ Stop !—do not say any 
more, such kindness quite overpow- 
,ers me ;” and he burst into tears. 
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When it is understood that the 
general disposition of this youth, then 
twenty-one years old, was of this 
kind, so formed by nature and so re- 
newed by Divine grace, we seem pre- 
pared for that which did take place 
in him, whilst it was in part mysteri- 
ously withheld from his Christian sis- 
ter; namely, an uninterrupied flow 
of joy and unclouded serenity of 
hope, from the earliest to the latest 
period of his short mortal disorder, 

The bearing of these scenes on 
those which had preceded in the same 
family, sixteen months before, will 
be most fully understood by the last 
extract we shall give from this memo- 
rial, and which will leave room for 
bat few of our own closing observa- 
tions. After remarking, that, not- 
withstanding the assured confidence 
of his hope as on a rock that had 
long been tried, 

“nothing could well exceed the humility 
with which he viewed his own character ; 
but he was mercifully enabled (as far as 
any one could ascertain the fact) during 
the whole of his illness, and especially 
the last day of it, to turn his thoughts 
from himself to the all-sufficiency and wil- 
lingness of the Saviour to save the great- 
est of sinners; p. 276. 

Mr. Jerram proceeds : 


“And herein I cannot help thinking 
that the rough passage, which his beloved 
sister had experienced during a part of her 
voyage to the haven of rest had smooth- 
ed the waters for him, for he evidently 
had her frequently in mind: he quoted 
most of the passages of Scripture, as ac- 
tually aflording him comfort, which were 
presented to her, with a view to bring con- 
solation, and as though he had begun in 
his sickness where she appeared to leave 
off. Enjoying, from the first, a full con- 
fidence that he should be accepted for the 
sake of the Saviour, he seemed never to 
have had this confidence shaken ; and the 
enemy was not permitted for a moment, 
apparently, to harass his mind. If this 
were the case, how can I be sufficiently 
thankful for the events of my dear daugh- 
ter’s last few days, and for having been 
enabled to record them!” pp. 276, 277. 


Thus have we brought our ex- 
tracts and notice of this double me- 
moir to aclose; and our readers, 
we think, will agree with us in 
thinking we have not dwelt on it too 
long. The experience of two highly 
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interesting and Christian death-beds, 
and the bearing of each on a surviv- 
ing Christian family, whose living 
feclings could scarcely have met with 
a more vivid and faithful painter than 
the present devout and talented au- 
thor, form, independently of all other 
matter jn this volume, a subject for 
contemplation alike interesting to the 
public instructor and the private 
Christian. ‘The mixture of sobriety 
in principle with fervour in feeling, 
of practical circumspection with sub- 
lime contemplation, of self-renounc- 
ing faith with self-denying holiness 
and the truest obedience ; this hand- 
ed down from parent to child, and 
beautifully displayed in either gene- 
ration, and surmeunted by a really 
magnificent exercise, under most try- 
ing circumstances, of Christian re- 
signation and triumphant patience, 
both in the living and the dying ;— 
all this, we say, forms together a 
phenomenon which, if uncommon 
amongst Christians, ought surely to 
be exhibited for its instructive nov- 
elty ; but if no¢ uncommon, then still 
more deserving publication, for the 
credit of our blessed religion, and for 
being one case only of many to prove 
that to be most excellent which lifts 
us far above the waves of this trou- 
blesome world, and that to be divine 
which actually raises us up together, 
and makes us sit together in heaven- 
ly places in Christ Jesus. 


—_-——_—~ — Oe 


The West Indies as they are; ora 
real Picture of Slavery, but more 
particularly as it exists in the Isl- 
and of Jamaica. By the Rev. 
Ricuarp Bicke.yt, a member of 
the University of Cambridge, late 
Naval Chaplein at Port-Royal, 
some time Curate of that Parish, 


and previously of the City of 


Kingston, in the aforesaid Island. 
London: Hatchard. 1825. 8vo. 
pp. 256. 


Some of our readers, we fear, begin 
to be tired of the subject of slavery. 
Its enormities, however, still exist- 
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ing in almost undiminished force and 
malignity, notwithstanding all that 
the government, and the parliament, 
and the public have laboured to ef- 
fect for its mitigation and final ex- 
tinction, we are compelled by a sense 
of duty still to recur to the paintul 
topic, and to reiterate our calls on 
the Christian world to persevere in 
their efforts on behalf of the op- 
pressed slaves. We have endeavour- 
ed to make our readers acquainted 
with the real nature and effects of 
Negro bondage. Still we fear that 
the general impression of the iniquity 
and wretchedness of the system is 
far less deep and vivid than the 
truth of the case, if it were fully un- 
derstood, would justify. On this ac- 
count, we hail with satisfaction the 
appearance of the present volume, 
which is the work of a clergyman of 
the Church of England, who resided 
for about five years in the West fn- 
dies, chiefly on the island of Jamai- 
ca. We cannot, it is true, speak in 
very high terms of the work as a 
composition, It abounds in faults 
of style, and is expanded to very un- 
due dimensions. But, though it might 
have been contracted, with advan- 
tage, into a much smaller space, and 
might have been divested of many 
blemishes which diminish its value 
as a literary production, it is never- 
theless a most important as well as 
seasonable accession to our stock of 
information on a subject of peculiar 
interest. ‘The writer is evidently a 
fair, upright, and unbiassed witness, 
who describes plainly and distinctly, 
ani we would add fearlessly, the 
scenes which have recently passed 
under his own eyes; and no one 
can peruse his observations without 
an irresistible impression of the fidel- 
ity with which it is his purpose to ex- 
ecute the task he has undertaken, 
He paints the West Indies as they 
are in the eye of an impartial Chris- 
tian observer; and his testimony has 
this peculiar recommendation, that 
it is given by one who is uninfluen- 
ced by party feelings, and exempt 
from controversial asperity. Mr. 
Bickell is a moderate man, by no 
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means disposed to go all lengths in 
vituperating those whose practices 
he feels himself compelled to con- 
demn. He sympathises with his 
West-Indian friends in the difficul- 
ties of their situation, and is solicit- 
ous both for their personal safety 
and for the security of their proper- 
ty. The tale, at the same time, 
which he has unfolded is a tale. of 
horror. We refer to it with confi- 
dence, as establishing in their full 
extent the specific charges which 
have been preferred against the 
West-Indian system. If Mr. Bick- 
ell is to be believed, and his book 
bears every mark of truth, then is 
the indictment against the colonies 
not only found to be a true bill, but 
a verdict of guilty must be recorded, 
and condemnaticn, we trust, will fol- 
low. 

In the course of the last year the 
Anti-Slavery Society published a 
sheet for genera! circulation through- 
out the country, containing “ A 
Brief View of the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Negro Slavery, as it exists 
in the Colonies of Great Britain.” 
This statement has been vehe- 
mently attacked by different advo- 
cates of the colonial system, as false 
and calumnious; and_ particularly 
by Mr. Gladstone, in his correspon- 
dence with Mr. Cropper, published 
by the West-Indian Committee of 
Liverpool, and by Mr. Macqueen of 
Glasgow. In order that the reader 
may judge of its correctness, we shall 
transcribe a part of it for the pur- 
pose of more easy comparison with 
the statements of Mr. Bickell. 

“In the colonies of Great Britain 
there are at this moment upwards of 
800,000 human beings in a state of 
degrading personal slavery. 

“ These unhappy persons, wheth- 
er young or old, male or female, are 
the absolute property of their mas- 
ter, who may sell or transfer them at 
his pleasure, and who may also reg- 
ulate accurding to his discretion 
(within certain limits) the measure 
of their labour, their food, and- their 
punishment.” 

“The Slaves being regarded in 
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the eye of the law as mere chattels, 
they are liable to be seized in execu- 
tion for their master’s debts, and, 
without any regard to the family ties 
which may be broken by this oppres- 
sive and merciless process, to be sold 
by auction to the highest bidder, who 
may remove them to a distant part 
of the same colony, or even exile 
them to another colony. 

Now, let us see what confirmation 
these statements of the Anti-slavery 
Society’s Brief View derive from 
Mr. Bickell’s book. 


““ Slavery is undoubtedly and confessed- 
ly one of the greatest evils that ever was 
inflicted on the human race, and has been 
considered as the greatest curse by all na- 
tions, in all ages of the world.” (p. 1.) 
“It was reserved for modern times, for 
men calling themselves Christians, and 
nations professing the religion of the meck 
and lowly Jesus, to carry this heaviest 
curse inflicted on the human race to its 
highest pitch.” (p. 3.)—Of this system, 
some of the harsher and more cruel fea- 
tures may have been done away. “ Still 
however much remains to be done, both 
in a physical and religious point of view, 
before the Negroes can be said to approx- 
imate to even the lowest and worst paid 
poor of the British islands.”’ (p. 4)— 
“The great body of the colonists, with 
very few exceptions, look~ upon the Ne- 
groes as beings every way inferior to the 
Whites; and this is one great cause of 
their ill treatment, and being deprived of 
many little privileges which, I think, might 
with perfect safety be granted them.” (p 
8.) “* They look upon the Blacks as much 
beneath themselves, as the brutes are be- 
neath the Negroes; they think them hard- 
ly capable of religious impressions, and 
almost inseusible to punishment. This is 
one great reason of their depressed state 
and frequent rigorous treatment.” (p. 
197.) ‘These illiberal opinions,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘I can positively assert, are adopt- 
ed and held bya great part of the colonists 
of the present day.” 

“ Another of the evils of slavery is, that 
the slaves are so degraded and depressed 
in the eye of the law as not to be consid- 
ered persons, but mere animals or chat- 
tels ; so that they can be sold, not only at 
the will and pleasure of their masters or 
owners, to any other person, at any part 
of the island, but can be seized and sold 
for debt, by a writ of execution, and ex- 
posed for sale at a public auction to the 
best bidder. Many a bitter cry is heard 
when the marshal’s deputies (dogs as 
they are emphatically called) are sent 
to hunt down and seize the victim or 
victims, and drive or drag them away te 
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the workhouse, or gaol, till the day of 
sale arrives, which is to deprive them of 
their little homes, the gardens they have 
cultivated, the acquaintances they have 
made, and all the little comforts which 
make even slavery, in some measure, tol- 
erable. ‘This hardship is much increased 
when slaves are married, or have families, 
as the woman may be separated from her 
husband, or parents from their children ; 
for here the tenderest ties of nature are 
broken in an instant, and the wife’s or 
mother’s, or children’s cries would not be 
in the least attended to, nor heeded, any 
more than the moans of so many [brute } 
animals.’”’ pp. 16, 17. 

“The distress and terror among a gang 
of Negroes, when the marshal’s deputy, 
with his dogs and other assistants, comes 
to levy ina large way, cannot be conceiv- 
ed by those who, happily for themselves, 
have never been spectators of such scenes, 
and can scarcely be described by those 
who have witnessed them. I was once 
on a coffee mountain (staying for a few 
days with a brother clergyman, who had 
permission to reside there, )on which were 
about seventy or eighty Negrocs. The 
proprietor was much in debt, and was 
aware that one or two of his largest credi- 
tors had for some time wished to make a 
levy on his slaves to pay themselves ; but 
by keeping his gaies locked, and the fen- 
ces round the dwelling-house and Negro- 
houses in good repair, he had hitherto 
bafiled the Argus-eyed deputy and his de- 
puties. The night after I arrived on the 
property, however, I was awaked, about 
an hour before day light, by a great noise, 
as of arms, with cries of women and chil- 
dren. Ina few minutes a private servant 
came to my window and informed me that 
it was the marshal’s deputies making a 
levy on the Negroes, and that the noise 
proceeded from the clashing of weapons ; 
for some of the slaves, he said, had stout- 
ly resisted. [then alarmed my friend, and 
we determined to go out to see that no 
improper use was made of the tremcudous 
power given to these Cerberuses. By the 
time we arrived at the Negro-houses the 
resistance had ceased; for the Negroes 
being divided, had been overconie by the 
myrmidons of the law. One poor fellow, 
however, was being dragged along like a 
thief by a fierce and horrid- looking lrish- 
man, who had been one of M° Gregor’ $ 
freebooters, and who, when we came near, 
srasped his victim more tightly, and bran- 
dished his broadsword over the poor crea- 
ture with the grin and growl of a demon. 

‘‘Many of the men escaped from the 
property, and some few others, with some 
women, secreted themselves among the 
coffee trees, till the party had gone off 
with their prey. They secured, however 
ten or twelve men, and many of the wo- 
men and children, ‘amounting in the whole 
to between thirty and forty, who were 
huddled together on the outside of the 
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principal fence, and presented such a 
heart-rending scene as | never witnessed 
before, and should be very sorry ever to 
witness again. Some of the children had 
host their mothers, and some of the mvo- 
thers had been torn away from a part of 
their children; for some of the little ur- 
ehins also escaped. One woman in par- 
ticular, a housewoman, had six or scven 
children ; two or three of them were seiz- 
ed, and the others escaped ; but the young- 
est, an infant, had been caught, and she 
wept aloud aid very bitterly for it, saying 
that she must give herself ap if the child 
was not got back, for she coald not live, 
separated from it. There were many a 
bitter cry and sad lament among the wo- 
men and children, for they loved their 
master, who was kind, and had excellent 
provision grounds for them; but most of 
the men were dogged and sullen, and only 
wanted arms to obtain their freedom from 
the savage Whites and their associates, 
who now guarded them. As it was, two or 
three of the poor fellows were wounded ; 
and I was assured by a free Brown man, 

who was looking after the property in the 
master’s absence, that had the proprietor 
been there, there would have been sad 
work, aud very likely murder; for it was 
an illegal levy, and the resistance would 
have be en de sperate under their master’s 
eye and voice. They were tied together, 

or’ hand-cufled, and driven off the same 
morning to Spanish-Town gaol, a distance 
of twenty miles; but as they had been 
seized before sun-rise, and the fonce had 
been also broken through, both of which 
are Hlegal, the owner obtained their en- 
largement shortly efter, and they were al- 
lowed to go back to the spot they loved. 
I ae here remark, that the labour is 
much lighter ona coffee mountain than on 
a sugar esiate, and that the Negroes are 
not required to be up so much at night, to 
pick and cure coffee, as the y are to make 
sugar; where, therefore, they have good 
provision — as they had on this 
mountain I have been speaking of, they 
are ranch more comfortable, and less ha- 
rassed than on a sugar estate.’ pp. 19-23 


Tas re thing ever been written 
by Mr. Cooper or Mr. Meabry ; : or 
has auy thing ever been asserted by 
Mr. Wilberforce or Mr. Buxton, more 
damnatory of the slave system than 
the above simple narrative of a re- 
spectable eye-witness ? 

We could not,without quoting near- 
ly the whole of Mr. Bickell’s book, 
adduce any passage which is directly 
in point as to the absolute right of 
property in his slaves possessed by 
the West-India planter. ‘That right, 
however, is assumed throughout the 
work, as well as in all the arguments 
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of West Indians on this subject. In 
the absence of Mr. Bickell’s direct 
testimony upon it, we shall be ex- 
eused for referring to authority at 
least equally unquestionable. 

The Report of the Committee of 
the Privy Council, made in 1739, 
states, that “ the leading idea in the 
Negro system of jurisprudence was,” 
“that Negroes were property.”— 
“ The numerous laws passed in the 
different islands” “ had uniformly 
this for their object.” This principie 
has been at the root of all the laws 
of slavery which have prevailed in 
all our colonies without exception ; 
and it has hitherto undergone no 
modification. Nor is itmerely tacitly 
assumed as the basis of legislation : 
it is fully recognized in many recent 
acts of the colonial assemblies. 

The practice is in strict accord- 
ance with the law. It is impossible 
to look into a West-Indian newspa- 
per without seeing advertisements 
by proprietors of the sale of Negroes ; 
or by the marshals or under-sheriffs, 
and by the collectors of the revenue, 
ef slaves levied upon, either for de bt 

> for taxes. For example, in the 
Royal Gazette of Jamaica, of June 
15, 8823 :-— 

“ For sale, Charlottenburg estate, 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, consist- 
ing of 982 acres of land, about 86 
head of working stock, and 8Y Ne- 
groes.”” 

April 26, 1828. “For sale, 15 
valuable young Negroes, together or 
singly, to suit purchasers.” 

May 10, 1823. “ Notice is here- 
by given, that on Tuesday next I 
will put up to public sale, a Negro 
woman, named Vivlet, a Creole, ac- 
customed to all sorts of work, levied 
upon for taxes due, by G. i. Swift.” 

April 26,1523. For sale, under a 
writ of venditioni exponas, « Charles 
James, a black, a waiting boy, aged 
6 years, belonging to M. F seomen.” 

““ William, a Black, a waiting boy, 
age 8 years, belonging to M. Muir.” 

“ Tom, a Black, a waiting boy, age 
18 years, belonging to S. Bowen.” 

“ Frances, a Black,a field Negro, 
age 3-4 years, belonging to C. Cole.” 
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* Quasheba, a Black, a drudge, 
age 28 years, belonging to Solomon 
Isaac.” 

** George Frazer, a Black, a car- 
penter, age 35 years, belonging ww 
M. Gowrey.” 

Such extracts might be indefinite- 
ly multiplied. These will suffice to 
shew that men, women, and child- 
ren are regarded absolutely as pro- 
perty, and are seized and sold as 
unceremoniously as cattle or house- 
hold goods for the payment of debts 
or of taxes, or are disposed of by 
proprietors in gangs, or singly, as 
best suits their interest. 

It has indeed been confidently 
affirmed, that the law of Jamaica 
forbids the separation of families, 
by sale. There is, however,no such 
law. And if there were, yet in prac- 
tice it is obviously violated every 
day. ‘There is a law indeed, that 
when persons of the same family are 
seized by the marshal, they shal! 
be sold together. But what law 
can ensure their being seized, as 
well as sold together; And even 
this law is no restraint on the power 
of the proprietor. He may sell fif- 
teen young Negroes either together 
or singly, as best suits his interest. 
And then to look at the sales by the 
marshal or tax-gatherer; had Qua- 
sheba or Violet no relations or con- 
nexions, their ties with whom were 
torn asunder? Had the infants of 
six and eight years, sold singly, no 
parent, no ‘brother, no sister ? These 
facts speak volumes. 

Nothing can shew more strongly, 
the extreme vigilance with which 
this mght of property is guarded in 
the West Indies, than the fact that 
when Colonicl Arthar had comina- 
nicat-d- to Earl Bathurst the details 
of a most atrocious seri¢s of barba- 
rities, exercised by one Carty upon 
a female slave, his lordship was 
compelled thus to write in reply : 
* The cruel conduct of this inhuman 
wreich could not fail to excite feel- 
ings of pity and commiseration; and 
I immediately submitted your letter, 
&c. to the law officers of the crown, 
to know how far 1 was authorized to 
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direct you to manumit the unfortu- 
nate woman. But they report, that 
Carty is indictable only for the cru- 
elty committed; that as she is his 
property, there is no power to take 
her away, consequently none for her 
manumission. I can only therefore 
express my concern that such a 
wretch should remain unpunished.” 

Now if the absoluie and uncon- 
trollable right of property vested 
in the slave-holder be such as to 
force his Majesty’s Government to 
declare their utter impotency to re- 
dress such grievous wrongs, it will 
fellow as a matter of course that 
the master’s discretion will regulate, 
within certain limits, the measure of 
a slave’s labour, as well as of his 
food and punishment. To what 
privations aud sufferings would not 
a mother submit, before she would 
expose herself to the exercise of the 
master’s power of separating lier from 
her children ? The following occur- 
rence related by Mr. Gilgrass, a 
Methodist missionary, speaks vol- 
umes on this point. 

“A master of slaves who lived 
near us in Kingst i, Jamaica, exer- 
cised his barbarities on a Sabbath 
morning, while we were worshipping 
God in the chapel ; and the cries of 
the female sufferers have frequently 
interrupted us in our devotions. 
But there was no redress for them 
or for us. This maa wanted money ; 
and, one of the female slaves having 
two fine children, he sold one of 
them, and the child was torn from 
her maternal affection. In the agony 
of her feeling she made a hideous 
howling, and for that crime was 
flogged. Soon after he sold her 
other child. This ¢ turned her heart 
within her,’ and impelled her into a 
kind of madness. She howled night 
and day inthe yard ; tore her hair ; 
ran up and down the streets and the 
parade, rending the heavens with 
her cries, and literally watering the 
earth with her tears. Her constant 
cry was, ‘ Da wicked massa Jew, he 
sell my children. Will no Buckra 
massa pity Negar? What me do? 
Me no have one child!” As she stood 
Curist. OssEry. No. 279. 
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before the window, she said, lifting 
up her hands towards heaven,‘ My 
massa, do, my massa minister, pity 
me! My heart do so’ (shaking her- 
self violently,) ‘my heart do so, be- 
cause me have no child. Me go 
to massa house, in massa yard, and 
in my hut and meno see ’em.’ And 
then her cry went up to God.”— 
(Watson’s Defence of Methodists, 
p- 26.) 

The principle developed ander 
this head, will receive a farther il- 
lustration as we proceed with ou 
review. 

“ Many of the slaves are (and all 
may be) branded, by means of a hot 
iron, on the shoulder or other con- 
spicuous part of the body, with the 
initials of their master’s name, and 
thus bear about them, in indelible 
characters, the proof of their debas- 
ed and servile state.”—Brief View. 

“ With respect to this horrid custom of 
branding the slaves,” observes Mr. Bickell, 
‘it is not so common now as ft was be- 
fore the abolition of the slave trade: for 
then it was customary to brand the greater 
part, thatthey might be known in case of 
ruuning away. The Creoles, or those 
born in the colonies, are not so apt to 
desert, though many of them are branded 
when they are inclined to wander, as may 
be seen by consulting any of the work- 
house lists that are published in some of 
the weekly newspapers of the islands. It 
is a horrid practice, for it must be attend- 
ed with very acute and lasting pain besides 
the disgraceful and disgusting appearance 
of seeing a human being marked like, or 
worse than, a horse,—because that princi- 
ple, that unconquerable desire of freedom, 
or liberty, implanted in every mind, has 
tempted the unfortunate being to quit a 
place of ill treatment ; for they seldom run 
away unless they have been ill used in 
some way or other.” p. 37. 

Mr. Bickell confirms this state- 
ment, by a long list of instances, 
occupying nine or ten pages, taken 
from the Jamaica newspapers. We 
shall extract only a very few spe- 
cimens. 

“John Stevens, a likely young Creole 
Negro man, 5 ft. 64in. marked MI on left 
shoulder, has a large scar on the left side 
of his throat, and other scars between his 
shoulders and neck, to the estate of Mr. 
Mark, of Black River, dec.—Aug. 5. 
1823.” p. 39. 

“‘ Philip, a Creole Sambo man, of Cartha- 
gena, 5 ft. 5 in. marked ICD on left, and 
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LH apparently, but blotched, on right 
shoulder, to Charles Newman, Esq. Man- 
chester.—Sept. 10, 1823.” p. 39. 

“* Richard, a Creole, 5 ft. 5j in. marked 
apparently CC and CA on shoulders, and 
CA on left cheek, to Syssons estate.— 


Sept. 29, 1823.” p. 43. 

** William Nelson, alias Thomas Mole, 
an Eboe, 5 ft. 54 in. marked ASIA on 
shoulders, breasts, and cheeks, to Mr. 
Holmes, of Vere.—Oct. 17, 1823.”’ p. 44. 


“ The Slaves, whether male or 
female, are driven to hard labour by 
the impulse of the cart-whip, for the 
sole benefit of their owners, from 
whom they receive no wages; and 
this labour is continued with cer- 
tain intermissiens for breakfast and 
dinner,) from morning to night, 
throughout the year. 

“In the season of crop, which 
lasts for four or five months of the 
year, their labour is protracted not 
only throughout the day, as at other 
times, but during either half the night 
or the whole of every alternate night. 

“Besides being made to work 
under the lash, without wages, dur- 
ing six days of the week, the Slaves 
are further obliged to]abour for their 
own maintenance on that day which 
ought to be devoted to repose and 
religious instruction. And as that 
day is alsd their only market-day, 
it follows that ‘ Sunday shines no 
Sabbath-day to them,’ but is of ne- 
cessity a day of worldly occupation, 
and much bodily exertion. 

“ The colonial laws arm the mas- 
ter, or any one to whom he may de- 
legate his authority, with a power to 
punish his slaves to a certain extent, 
without the intervention of the magis- 
trate, and without any responsibility 
for the use ef this tremendous dis- 
cretion ; and to that extent he may 
punish them for any offence, or for 
no offence. These discretionary 

unishments are usually inflicted on 
the naked body, with the cart-whip, 
an instrument of dreadful severity, 
which cruelly lacerates the flesh of 
the sufferer. Even the unhappy 
females are equally liable with the 
men to have their persons thus 
shamelessly exposed and barbarous- 
ly tortured, at the caprice of their 
master or overseer.” —Brief View. 
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On these several heads Mr. Bick- 
ell is clear and copious in his state- 
ment. F 


‘“* The universal custom in Jamaica,” he 
observes, ‘‘ is not to allow the slaves any 
wages, (except a few domestics in the 
towns, where they are allowed from two 
shillings and three pence to three shillings 
sterling per week*,) but to each slave is 
apportioned a piece of land, which he is 
to cultivate at the portions of time allow- 
ed him, and on which he raises roots and 
other vegetables, such as yams, cocoas, 
and plantains, for hiunself and tamily, if 
he have any ; the females have portions of 
land as well as the men, and provide to: 
themselves, when single ; but when ma: 
ried or living constantly with a man, the, 
often unite their grounds, and conjoint), 
labour tor themselves and families, till the 
children arrive ata certainage, when they 
must provide for themselves. The vege- 
tables, provisions as they call them, they 
commonly boil in an iron pot (sometimes 
they roast them) in the open air, and to 
qualify them they are allowed a few salt 
herrings each, not always of the best 
kind; and they are served out to them 
once a week or fortnight, most commonly 
the former ; but at Christmas, on most es- 
tates and plantations, they have an extra 
allowance of salt cod-fish, which they use 
in like manrer.” p. 9. 

‘* All the field slaves are allowed by the 
law of the island, every other Saturday 
out of crop-time, and some extra days at- 
ter crop, to make up the number of twen- 
ty-six days in the year, when they are to 
labour in their grounds to raise provisions 
for their subsistence. Crop-time means 
the time that the mill is at work for grind- 
ing canes to make sugar, and this gene- 
rally lasts from Christmas to June or July ; 
so that the slaves get only from fourteen 
to sixteen days in the year, besides a few 
extra days after crop, in which to work 
their grougds, and on many estates and 
plantations, they get no extra days at all: 
so that these few days being wholly insufti- 
cient, the Sundays are intruded on; and 
the Sabbath, therefore, is with most a day 
of labour instead of a day of rest. 





* Mr. Bickel] is usually very accurate in 
his statements. Here he has committed a 
slight mistake. He calls the money allow- 
ed to domestic slaves in towns, wages ; 
whereas it is not wages, but merely the 
subsistence money allowed by law, in lieu 
of the produce of provision grounds,—in 
fact, ‘‘ board wages,” which is quite a dis- 
tinct thing from wages. The law on this 
subject will be found in the 6th clause of 
the Slave Code of Dec. 1816; and it or- 
dains, that “‘ where there are not proper 
lands, each slave is to have provision 
equal to 3s. 4d. per week,” which is equal 
to 2s. 44d. sterling. 
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** This is certainly a hardship, and shews 
that the object of the planters is to obtain 
the greatest quantity of labour possible.”’ 
pp- 11, 12. 

“ This is also a principal cause of one of 
the greatest hardships in West Indian sla- 
very; | mean, the constant use of the whip; 
for seeing that work is their only portion, 
they are, as Ll before observed, inclined to 
be indolent, anda driver is continually after 
them in the field, to flog them with his 
heavy whip, if they do not work so hard as 
he thinks they ought. It is certainly a 
most degrading sight to see one fellow- 
creature following twenty, thirty, or forty 
others, and every now and then lashing 
thei as he would ateam of horses or mules: 
but this is not all, for if any one ofiends 
more than ordinarily, master driver, who 
has almost unlimited power, takes him or 
her from the ranks, and, having two or 
three strong Negroes to hold the culprit 
down, lays on twenty or thirty lashes, with 
all his might. ‘Thirty-nine is the number 
specified by law, beyond which even a 
White man cannot legally go in one day ; 
but I have seen a Black driver lay on, most 
uumerciially, upwards of forty at one 
tine, whilst his fellow-slave was crying out 
for merey, so that he could be heard a 
quarter of a mile from the spot.”” pp. 12, 13. 

‘1 once saw it done in the mountams of 
Port-Royal, on a property belonging to a 
Mr. Regnier. I was walking out with a 
Mr. Jackson, the custos of the parish, who 
bad a coffee mountain near, when we 
heard the cries of some one as being pu- 
nished, and the sound of a whip. On look- 
ing down from the mountain, where we 
were, we saw a Negro on the side of ano- 
ther mountain, held down on his stomach, 
and the driver flogging him with all his 
strength. Curiosity led us to see how 
many lashes he would lay on before he 
stopped, and he had exceeded forty, be- 
fore 1 called out aloud to him to desist. He 
then ceased, and | asked what had made 
him flog the other so severely ; when he 
replied that the offender had been set to 
watch his master’s provision grounds, last 
night, and had suffered some of the plain- 
tains to be stolen or had stolen them himself. 

“Though this driver had exceeded the 
number which even a White man can in- 
flict by the laws of Jamaica, I never heard 
that he was degraded or punished for it, 
and yet the chief magistrate in the parish 
witnessed the illegal stripes.” pp. 197,198. 

“J do not think,” he adds, “ that the 
whip can be entirely laid aside whiist sla- 
very exists ;—‘‘ but the present use of it 
should be abolished, and no punishment 
should be inflicted even by order of an 
overseer, but of some neighbouring magis- 
trate; for most of the overseers are too 
fond of flogging, and feel no more for the 
cries of a Negro than they would for the 
howling of a dog. Those daily punish- 
ments of the present horrid system, for 
imdolence or other trivia! faults, lose more- 


over their intended effects ; for the fre- 
quency hardens the poor wretches, and 
makes them less willing to exert them 
selves, for after all their endeavours they 
are not certain of giving satisfaction. 

* On every estate or plantation, there 
are also stocks, in which a proprietor o1 
overseer can place any of the Negroes, 
for real or supposed faults, as often as he 
pleases. When aslave has offended more 
thau commonly, he is placed in them for 
a considerable time, day and night; but 
sometimes he is sent to the field, to work 
under the inspection and charge of ano- 
ther inthe day, and sent back to the stocks 
again at night. This is often done when 
they are given to running aw ay, or aftera 
severe flogging, when they are suspected 
of being inclined to desert. Sometimes 
for greater safety, and an increase of pun- 
ishment, they are sent, without the inter- 
ference of a magistrate, to the perish 
work-house, or goal, where they get a se- 
vere thirty-nine at going in and coming 
out, and are worked in pairs, chained to- 
gether by the neck: in this manner they 
go out to work on the roads, or in the 
streets, with a workhouse driver after 
them, who lashes them pretty sharply to 
urge them on. [have been told, that in 
a certain parish they were marched in 
this heart-rending state to church, though 
] never saw it myself.’ pp. 14, 15. 

** Just before | lett Jamaica I was very 
credibly intormed, by a respectable White 
person, who lived near the scene of this 
tragedy, in Kingston, that a Negro had 
died a few days before from severe flog- 
ging, and that the poor fellow had been 
buried without any inquest having been 
held, or scarce any notice taken of it, for 
it was not generally known. ‘The case was 
this: The Negro had done something 
wrong: and the master, fearing to give 
him all the intended punishment at once 
had him severely punished three several 
days following : the consequence was, that 
the man was unable todo any thing more, 
but lingered a short time and died, undoubt- 
edly fromthe crueland repeated floggings 

“ht may be objected, that thirty-nine 
lashes, or stripes, inflicted on a man for 
three days following would hardly cause 
death ; but | can assure my readers, that 
the whip in a strong mau’s hand isa severe 
instrument of torture. I had once occa- 
sion to scud a stout servant boy, or hired 
slave of my own, to the work-house for 
punishment, (on account of stealing from 
ashopkeeper, who complained to me,) and 

t desired he might be given only two do- 
zen. Though he richly deserved the flog- 
ging, vet | was sorry to see him when 
he returned; for he crept aud rolled 
about the yard for some time, crying 
aloud, and was so much marked, that he 
could scarcely sit or walk for several] days. 

“The power which every Owner, or 
every overseer or other deputy, possesses 
of flogging the slaves daily, is indeed a 
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dreadful engine of oppression, and cannot, 
in my humble opinion, be too soon abo- 
lished. It is not enough to say that very 
tew take advantage of that power given 
them by the law: I would reply, it is nei- 
ther fit nor just that one single person 
should be able to do so; for as long as the 
present law exists, there will be found too 
many hardhearted and unfeeling inasters 
and mistresses, and overseers, to put the 
whip in frequent requisition. I have heard 
of a White lady of good property, of the 
parish of Westmoreland, who was accus- 
tomed to send her female slaves to a large 
pond, a cattle-pond, to wash themselves, 
whilst she herself would be mounted on a 
charger, and would point out toa driver, 
or some flogging assistant, such and such 
females as were to be flogged in their na- 
ked state!!! 

‘‘T knew another lady in the parish of 
Port-Royal, who had a female slave of 
Colour, of whom she was rather jealous, 
(perhaps not without reason, for the poor 
slave could not long resist the entreaties 
and presents of her master,) and was in 
the habit of punishing her severely with 
her own hand, till the unfortunate crea- 
ture, like Hagar, the Egyptian, of old, 
wept aloud for the hardness of her bon- 
dage. She was allowed to go out asa 
servant; and a gentleman of Kingston 
hired her, and was much pleased, as I 
heard him say, with her indi siry and at- 
tention to his domestic affairs. The mis- 
tress however was notcontent, but thought 
her too happy and too well off: so she or- 
dered her back again to herown residence; 
where the horrible scene of jealousy and 
consequent flagellation was renewed. 

‘‘fam not ignorant of an island law 
which professes to protect the slaves froin 
severe and crue} punishment, and authori- 
ses magistrates to »npose a fine on the 
offender, or even tc rmanumit the slave or 
slaves for very ill usage, upon complaint 
being made, and due proof of the fact. 
But it must not be forgot, that those ma- 
gistrates to whom complaints are made 
are themselves slave-owners, and are not 
over anxious to interfere in such matters. 
It must be a very strong case indeed, and 
the Negro must have influenced some 
Jawyer through interest, or some other 
White man, from ill will or revenge to 
this owner or deputy that has ill treated 
him, or he must have used some other 
means to make it notorious, before he can 
have much chance of redress. 

** T was once present at a sitting of ma- 
gistrates at Port-Royal, when a complaint 
was laid by several female Negroes and 
children, who, through iil treatment, had 
run away from a ceriain coffee mountain, 
and had come to the magistrates for re- 
dress. The complaint was, that they had 


not enough to eat, and had been cruelly 
punished : for, being domestic slaves, they 
had pilfered a little provision; to the best 
of my recollection, a little biscuit anda 
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few plantains, or a yam or two from the 
store. For this they were severely pun- 
ished, by their mistress’s order, by a stout 
male slave, who beat them with a stick, 
or flogged them more than once. Young 
mistress also, two of thei said, had help- 
ed to punish them. Whether this last 
were true or not, | will not pretend to say; 
but this | know, that the two women who 
were the principal complainants looked 
as if they had been half-starved, and 
their backs were most cruelly mangled, 
from their shoulders downwards. They 
were in such a state that | could not bear 
to look at them after the first sight, but 
turned my face away while the examina- 
tion went on. 

“The above cause of their being pun- 
ished was elicited from themselves; and 
from their miserable and pitiable appeavr- 
ance it must have been sheer want and 
keen hunger that drove them to take a lit- 
tle food to satisfy craving nature. That 
their punishinent had been much too se- 
vere was manifest to every one ; but the 
principal examining magistrate had been 
appointed by the Custos of the parish, (the 
owner of these slaves being a relation, ) and 
was completely his creature: he was there- 
fore inclined to throw a veiloverthe affair, 
and for this purpose questioned a Jew, the 
deputy-president of the workhouse and 
flogzing-master-general, as to the severity 
of the beating and flogging. ‘Do you 
think,’ said this magistrate and president 
of the worklouse, ‘do you think, Mr. B. 
thata person receiving thirty-nine lashes 
would have his back injured as much as 
the backs of these women?’ The poor 
Jew, having some little feeling left, was 
almost ashamed to say, Yes, and did not 
dare at the risk of his situation to say, No; 
so he jooked very queer for a short time, 
and at last said, * 1 don’t know, sir: but 
some people shew marks much sooner than 
others: I have seen some that appeared 
but little injured after the punishment that 
the law allows, but others, whose backs 
are soft, I think might be as bad, or near- 
ly as bad, as the backs of the complain- 
ants.’ ‘Ah,’ replied the justice, ‘ you think 
so?’ and after a few more words, for there 
was very little consultation, the other ma- 
gistrate not caring to supporta farce which 
he could not well prevent, they were or- 
dered back to gaol again, with the under- 
standing that their mistress should be spo- 
ken to. This was an atrocious case; for 
these Negroes were cruelly maltreated, 
and by the slave laws of Jamaica they 
ought to have been emancipated, or, at 
least, their owner ought to have been heavi- 
ly fined; but no redress was obtained, and 
this too frequently being the case, the poor 
wretches do not very often lay their com- 
plaints before the partial justices for legal 
redress, (as they get an additional flogging 
for bringing suchacharge, if not well prov- 
ed,) but weep over, and lament their hard 


and degrading lot in secret.” pp. 26—31 
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** The time of labour for the slaves, ce- 
nerally, is from sunrising to sunsettiug : 
viz. from five o’clock to seven, one half 
the year, and from six to six, or there- 
about, the other half. They are generally 
summoned from their slumbers by the 
cracking of the driver’s whip, about half 
an hour before daylight ; which whip, as it 
is preity long and heavy, makes the val- 
leys resound and the welkin ring with its 
alarming sounds, and woe be to the hap- 
less slave who does not lend a willing ear 
and speedy footsteps to its repeated calls.”’ 
“If he be absent at roll-call, the judge, 
juror, and executioner, all stand by him in 
the shape of an inexorable driver, and, 
without any defence or leave of appeal, he 
is subjected to the lash. Nor will a trifling 
excuse serve the black female: “ she 
makes the best of her way to take her place, 
her unequal share of the task, by the 
strong-armed and stout-made man, in the 
well dressed up-rank of the gang. Should 
she be too late, her sex and slender form, 
or gentler nature, will not avail; but, as if 
devoid of feeling, she is laid down by force, 
and punished with many stripes on those 
parts which shall be nameless for me, but 
which in women, for decency’s sake, ought 
never to be exposed. Surely nature is 
outraged at such devilish indelicacies.”’ 

** Out of this time is allowed half an hour 
for breakfast, and two hours for dinner ; 
but many overseers have the first shell- 
blow, for dinner, at half past twelve 
o’clock, and the second at two, to go to 
the field again, as they are not very parti- 
cular when they are busy in crop, or wish 
to have a ceriain quantity of work done. 
Independent of this also, in crop-time, the 
gangs are divided, and one half must work 
at night, whilst the other half sleeps ; 
though on some estates, where they have 
great strength, as they termit, (viz. where 
the Negroes are more numerous than strict 
necessity requires for the quantity of land 
in cultivation,) the whole number is divi- 
ded into three parts; so that on most su- 
gar estates, the slaves work one half the 
year threenightsin the week, independent 
of the days, and on the others two nights 
aweck. With respect to the hardness of 
the labour it is not greater than (perhaps 
not so great as) our husbandmen are ac- 
customed to in England; nor do I think 
it possible for any men to work so hard in 
a tropical climate as they could ina cold 
one; but the length of time that they are 
employed, (viz. eleven or twelve hours, 
besides the night work,) is more than was 
intended for man to bear, and must hasten 
debility and old age. For the poor wo- 
men it is a great deal too much, as their 
frail frames cannot stand it many years.”’ 
pp. 47—50. 

“Tam aware that there is a law in Ja- 
maica, imposing a fine on proprietors or 
overseers, for compelling the Negroes to 
do certain kinds of labour on the Sabbath ; 
but it is notorious that this law is altoge- 
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ther a dead letter, and that with respect 
to their grounds, the Negroes not only go 
of their own accord to work there, as not 
having sufficient time allowed them other- 
wise; but if they are found inattentive, it 
is a custom to send one of the book-keep- 
ers, on that holy day, to see that all the 
slaves are at work, and to watch them a 
certain tine, that there may not be a want 
of food. 

“For putting the mill about (viz. for 
making sugar) on a Sunday, there is a fine 
of SVL. one half of which, | believe, goes to 
the informer; but though this is done in 
defiance of law in almost every, if not ev- 
ery, parish in the island, I never heard of 
un information being laid for that oflence, 
as those plauters whodo not puttheir mills 
about wink atitin others; and no clergy- 
man or other religious person would ven- 
ture, I think, to inform, as he would be 
sure to meet with insult, or some worse 
injury, for his conscientious interference. 

‘A short time before I left Jamaica, I 
was in St. Thomas in the East, the most 
religious parish in the island (Kingston 
perbaps excepted ;) and on one of the Sun- 
days | was there, several overseers put 
their mills about, in the afternoon, and the 
whole, or greater part of the gangs were 
busy at work: but where the mills are not 
put about, they work so late, on most es- 
tates, on Saturday nights, that the Ne- 
groes and even the Whites belonging to 
the boiling-house department, are em- 
ployed all the forenoon of the Sabbath, 
potting sugars, &c. so that they are pre- 
vented from going to church. 

‘* | will record one instance of this, as 
coming more particularly within my own 
knowledge: it was on a large estate, in 
the parish of St. David, belonging to a 
gentleman who wishes (as 1 have been in- 
formed) to aflord his people every facility, 
that they may attend to religious duties, 
and encourages them to go to church as 
often as possible. I had been staying a 
week with the rector of the parish, and on 
my return to Kingston,ona Monday morn- 
ing, called with a friend at Albion, the 
estate alluded to: it was about breakfast 
time, and the head book-keeper invited us 
to breakfast, of which we gladly accepted. 
We remarked, torather a fine young Irish- 
man, who had been only a few months in 
the country, that we had not seen him or 
any of the others at church yesterday : he 
replied that he used to attend regularly in 
his own country, but having been general- 
ly engaged of a Sunday morning, since he 
came upon that property, he had not been 
able to attend church; and that yesterday, 
in particular, he was in the boiling house 
till twelve o’clock, superintending the 
Negroes whilst they were potting sugars, 
as the mill had been kept about late on 
Saturday night. Theyoung man seemed 
to have a sense of religion, and spoke with 
regret of his inability to attend a place of 
worship. On this estate there were six or 
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seven White men, and four or five hundred 
Negroes, scarcely any of whom attended 
the parish church, which was only about 
three miles distant, and the rector of which 
parish was most anxious to imstruct those 
who would attend.” pp. 71—73. 

“* The goodness of the Almighty in or- 
daining every seventh day a day of rest 
from labour, was of the greatest conse- 
quence to man, even in a temporal point 
ot view, as most of the huinan race are 
labourers; for, by ceasing from work on 
that day, man is cheered and invigorated, 
and goes to his labour, or business, the fol- 
lowing morning with a willing mind, and 
his sinews full of strength. That Omni- 
scient Eye which looks into futurity, and 
has weighed the hearts of all men in a 
balauce, foresaw that when men multiplied 
upon the earth, the powerful would op- 
press the weak, and thatthe rich would re- 
quire perpetual labour from the poor; that 
this fatigue of the body would weighdown 
the soul, and destroy or very much dimin- 
ish the powers of the mind: he therefore, 
in his own time, commanded the Sabbath 
to be kept holy, that man, who is in part 
animmortal creature, might reverence and 
worship his Creator, learn the nature and 
value of his being, and with fear and 
trembling, but in humble reliance, prepare 
for that never-ending state of eternity for 
which he was at first destined. 

** By the Israelites, under the covenant 
of works, the seventh day was very strictly 
kept, and the Sabbath-breaker was com- 
manded to be stoned to death, by a statute 
of Levitical Law. The Ten Command- 
ments have lost none of their force under 
the covenant of grace, or Christian dis- 
pensation, and the Sabbath has been kept 
strictly and religiously, by most Christians, 
in all ages of the church of Christ; yet in 
the West-Indian colonics, planted by Cliris- 
tian nations, and particularly in Jamaica, 
the largest colony of highly-favoured and 
Christian Britain, the Sabbath is worse 
kept than by Turks themselves. It is not 
enough that most of the Slaves must work 
in their grounds a part of that holy day, 
but, to add to the abomination, a market 
must be kept also on the Sunday, for the 
sale of provisions, vegetables, fruit, &c. 
It is the ouly market-day, fellow-country- 
men and fellow-Christicas, which the poor 
Negroes and Coloured Slaves have: and, 
instead of worshipping their God, they are 
either cultivating their portions of lan4 to 
preserve life, or trudging like mules with 
heavy loads, five,ten, or even twenty miles 
to a market, tosell the little surplus of their 
provision grounds, or to barter it for a lit- 
tle salt fish to season their poor meals ; or, 
what is much worse, to spend, very often, 
the value in new destructive rum, which 
intoxieates them, and drowns for a short 
time the reflection that they are despised 
and burthened Slaves. 

‘| shall never forget the horror and dis- 
gust which I felt on going on shore, for the 
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first time, in Kingston, in the month of 
August, 1819: it was on a Sunday, and [ 
had to pass by the Negro market, where 
several thousands of human beings, of va- 
rious nations and colours, but principally 
Negroes, instead of worshipping their Ma- 
ker ov his holy day, were busily eimploy- 
ed in all kinds of traffick in the open streets. 

Here were Jews with shops and standings 
as at a fair, selling old and new clothes, 
trinkets, and small wares at cent. percent 

to adorn the Negro person; there were 
low Frenchmen and Spaniards, and Peo- 
ple of Colour, in petty shops and with 
stalls ; some selling their bad rum, gin, to- 
bacco, &c.; others, salt provisions, and 
small articles of dress ; and many of them 
bartering with the Slave or purchasing his 
surplus provisions to retail again ; poor 
free people and servants also, from all 
parts of the city to purchase vegetables, 
&c. for the following week. The difierent 
noises and barbarous tongues recalled to 
one’s memory the confusion of Babel, but 
the drunkenness of some, with the i impres 
cations and obscenities of others, put one 
in mind rather of a pandemonium, or resi- 
dence of devils. Surely the gates or en- 
trances to this city, instead of being en- 
trances which lead to solemn temples, or 
gates of heaven, as they should be in a 
Christian country and on a Christian Sab- 
bath, are much more like gates directing 
to the broad way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, that leadeth to hell itself.” pp. 4— 
67. 

“ Marriage, thut blessing of civili- 
zed and even of savage life, is pro- 
tected in the case of the Slaves by no 
legal sanction. It cannot be said to 
exist among them. Those, therefore, 
who live together as man and wife, 
are jiable to be separated by the ca- 
price of their master, or by sale for 
the satisfaction of his creditors. 

** The Slaves in general have little 
or no access to the means of Chris- 
tian instruction. 

“* The effect of the want of such 
instruction, as well as of the absence 
of any marriage tie, is, that the most 
unrestrained licentiousness (exhibit- 
ed in a degrading, disgusting, and de- 
populating promiscuous intercourse ) 
prevails almost universally among 
the Slaves; and is encouraged, no 
less universally, by the debaucheries 
of thefs:.superiors the Whites.” 
Brief View. 

“T have resided,” says Mr. Bickell, 
“ nearly five years in Jamaica, and have 
preached two or three sermons almost 
every Sunday ;: many other clergymen have 
also exerted themselves, but to very little 
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purpose, as far as the slaves are concern- 
ed, as those horrid and legalized scenes 
are just the same; for this Sunday market 
is a bait of Satan, to draw away the igno- 
rant Negro: his temporal and pressing 
natural wants are set in opposition to his 
spiritual ones, and the former prevail to 
that degree that most of the churches in 
the island are nearly empty.” pp. 67, 68. 

“The White inhabitants, who were 
baptized in their childhood or youth, and 
promised obedience to the Divine law, 
have forsaken the covenant made with 
their God in baptism; have broken and 
despised his Sabbaths ; have built other 
altars than those of prayer and praise, and 
compel poor ignorant Negroes, whom it 
is their duty to instruct and reform, to do 
the same. 

“It is chiefly owing to the institution 
and due observance of the Sabbath that 
true religion and morality are kept alive 
in the world; and [ would lay it down 
therefore as an axiom, that before the 
great body of Negro and other Slaves can 
have any proper ideas of the Christian re- 
ligion, tne Sunday markets must be done 
away with, the labouring in their grounds 
on the Sabbath must be forbidden ; for to 
pretend to make them moral and reli- 
gious, and to cause them to break the Sab- 
bath at the same time, is not only highly 
offensive to Almighty God, but is grossly 
insulting to the correct feeling and coim- 
moa sense of a truly Christian people.” 
pp. 68, 69. 

‘*In some of the parishes a considerable 
number of marriages have taken place.” 
—‘ The same parishes where religion has 
made the greatest progress, there, also, 
the greatest number of marriages have 
been solemnized amongst the siaves. In 
Kingston and St. Thomas’s in the East, in 
particular, a great number of couples have 
been married ; io the former parish about 
2000, (one-third perhaps from Port-Royal, 
St. David’s, and other parishes,) and in 
the latter 1500, within these last seven or 
eight years. In Spanish-Town, (or St. 
Catherine’s,) St. Audrew’s, and St. Da- 
vid’s,a good many have been married also, 
and a few in some other parishes ; but in 
several others none at ail. In the small 
town of Port-Royal, which is quite sepa- 
rated from the other part of the parish, 
during the two years and three months 
that I served it, | married twelve or four- 
teen couple, free people and slaves; and 
several more were about to be married 
when I quitted the parish in April 1823. 
This is not a great number to be sure, but 
more than had been married there for 
twelve years previously te my t: iog the 
cure. Two or three of these cc., --* had 
lived together im a state of concubinage 
for many (I believe nearly twenty) years ; 
and married, I can confidently say, from 
religious motives, as did some of the 
others. In two instances, free men of 
Colour married Black women; and im one 
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particular case, the man, a very decent 
mechanic, applied to me for advice, as he 
said he had lived with the woman many 
years, and knowing now that it was wich- 
ed to live in that way any longer, they 
wished to be married; but that he had 
been much laughed and scoffed at by ma- 
ny in the town for his good and virtuous 
intentions, as the woman was older than 
himself, and had had a child by some oth- 
er man before she lived with him. Having 
ascertained that it was not his inteution 
to desert her, whether they were married 
or not, I advised him by all means to 
marry, and not to mind what irreligious 
and wicked people said. They came to 
my house to have the ceremony perform. 
ed; and such was the crowd of low and 
noisy persons around it, that lL was obli- 
ged to send for a constable to keep the 
peace. After the ceremony was perform 
ed, the rabble followed, shouting and jeer- 
ing as if the newly married pair had com- 
mitted some dreadful crime. 1 was obli- 
ged in two or three instances to have 
recourse to the constable, on these occa 
sions, when they first began to marry, so 
rare a thing was it in Port-Royal; but I 
am happy to say, that before | quitted 
the parish, I could throw open the doors 
and allow them to look on, which they did 
with much propriety and attention.”’ pp. 
91—93. 

“The evils of slavery, great as they 
have already been shewn to be, would yet 
be less lamentable than they really are, if 
they afiected the slaves only ; but traly 
distressing to an awakened and well-regu 
lated Christian mind is it to witness the 
demoralizing effects brought on the White 
part of the population also, nearly the 
whole of whom live in a state of open and 
acknowledged, and even boasted, forni- 
cation. Itis a well-known and notorious 
fact, that very few of the White men in 
the West Indies marry, except a few pro- 
fessional men, and some few merchants 
in the towns, aud here and there, in the 
couutry, a proprietor or large attorney 
Most of the merchants and shopkeepers in 
the towns, and the whole of the deputy 
planters, (namely, overseers,) in all parts 
of the country, have what is called a 
housekeeper, who is their concubine or 


mistress, and is generally a free woman or 


Colour; but the book-heepers, who are too 
poor and too dependent to have any kind 
of establishment, generally tuke some 
Mulatto, or Black female slave, from the 
estate where they are employed, or live in 
a more geaeral state of licentiousness 
“This is so very common a vice and so 
far from being accounted scandalous, that 
it is looked upon by every person asa 
matter of course; and if a newly-arrived 
young man happens to have brought a 
few moral or religious ideas with bim from 
Great Britain, he is soon deprived of them 
by taunt and ridicule, and is in a short 
time unblushingly amalgamated into the 
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common mass of hardened and barefaced 
licentiousness. This does not depreciate 
the privileged White men even in the 
eyes of most Creole White ladies ; for 
they often pay vists to the mistress of a 
relative, and fondle and caress the little 
ones; nay, I have known some married 


ladies pay visits to the kept mistresses of 


rich men, who were not relatives, though 
they would not look upon a more respec- 
table woman of the same colour, who 
might be married to a Brown man.” pp. 
104, 105. 

‘What a horrible picture is this! In 
Jamaica alone, there are seven or eight 
thousand White men; nearly the whole 
of whom live in this wicked state, in de- 
fiance of the commands of God, and in 
spite of the examples and precepts incul- 
cated upon their minds in the mother 
country.” p. 106. 

“This unchristian way of living, this 
almost total absence of the sacred rite of 
marriage amongst the Whites, has been 
productive of that numerous and intermedi- 
ate race between Whites and Blacks, coin- 
monly called People of Colour.” p. 111. 

“The greater part of these live also in 
a state of fornication: many are condem- 
ned to do so by their poverty and a total 
want of employment, for the poor females 
are brought up to no business, with very 
few exceptions, nor is there any demand 
for their services as servants. Except 
then their parents have left them sufficient 
to live upon, (which is but seldom the 
case,) they must prostitute their persons 
or starve; for such is the contempt with 
which the men of Colour are treated, (ev- 
en by the lowest of the White men,) and 
such is the poverty of many of them, that 
most of the Brown women prefer being 
kept by a White man to being the wife of 
a man of her own colour and rank, though 
it can scarcely be said that they have any 
rank atall. Such were the disadvantages 
that the Brown men laboured under, that 
till within these last few years, marriage 
was seldom selemnized between two Peo- 
ple of Colour; but of late, and particu- 
larly in Kingston, and two or three other 
parishes where the doctrines of Christi- 
anity have been most promulgated, a con- 
siderable number have been married, and 
live in an exemplary and respectable man- 
ner. Many more would follow these 
praise-worthy examples, were it not for 
the White man’s gold and fine promises, 
connected with the idea in the female 
mind of having a fairer offspring ; for such 
is the disgrace and disadvantage attached 
to colour, that the greater part of the fe- 
males take a great pride in seeing their 
children progressively advancing to the 
privileged colour and cast.”’ pp. 112, 113. 

The following anecdote will aptly 
shew the difficulties with which mis- 
sionaries have to contend, even on 


estates where absentee proprietors 
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are most desirous of affording them 
every requisite facility. Sir George 
Rose’s zeal in the cause of religious 
instruction is well known ; and yet 
it is on one of his estates that the fol- 
lowing circumstances took place. 


** | know one instance in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the East, on an estaie be- 
longing to Sir George Rose, where one ot 
the Wesleyans, a very correct and zealous 
man, had been in the habit of attending : 
and from what he had taught them, several 
of the Negroes were in the habit of meet- 
ing in the evening, in one of the Negro 
huts, to offer up a few short prayers, and to 
instruct each other as well as they could. 
This however displeased the overseer, and 
they were ordered not to do it again. They 
then, I believe, complained to their min- 
ister of the hardship of not being allow- 
ed to worship their Maker in the inoffen- 
sive way he had taught them; and he re- 
presented the innocence of the practice, 
and impossibility of any danger arising to 


the property: but the overseer, instead of 


being persuaded, was enraged the more 
and took an early opportunity of punish- 
ing the complainants for some pretended 
fault, and said tauntingly, (whilst the whip 
was being applied to their backs, by a stout 
driver,) * You’ll go and tell the Methodist 
parson again, will you? Ill make you te]! 
him for something.’ And they were pu- 
nished more than usual, for having coio- 
plained to one whom they considered a 
friend, and who they thought would be 
able and willing to protect them from the 
cruel and cutting lash of the whip, foi 
merely worshipping their God, and inno 
cently pursuing his holy word. 

‘“* When the missionary was informed ot 
the unjust floggings and unfeeling taunts, 
he remonstrated with the overseer upon 
his unreasonable conduct; and, remark- 
ing that he was allowed and encouraged 
by the proprietor to instruct the Negroes, 
further observed, (on finding that he could 
do no good with the deputy, that he 
should represent the matter to the attor- 
ney ; and in his warmth said, (to the best 
of my recollection,) if the attorney did 
not countenance his teaching the slaves in 
a proper manner, it should be represent- 
ed to the proprietor Sir G. Rose himself. 
The cunning and revengeful overseer, 
however, anticipated him, and went to the 
attorney with a woeful tale, of the dire 
intentions of the poor preacher against 
them both. The consequence was, that 
he was very nearly being brought into se- 
rious trouble ; for the attorwey represent- 
ed the case to some of the vestry, and they 
talked of calling a meeting to take the at- 
fair into consideration. It was, however, 
hushed up (I was informed) by the senior 
missionary of the connexion going up from 
Kingston, and making some kind of apo- 
logy for the humane and worthy, but (as 
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the planters thought) too zealous interter- 
ence ef his fellow-minister.”” pp. 210,211. 





“In none of the colonies of Great 
Britain have those legal facilities been 
afforded to the Slave, to purchase his 
own freedom, which have produced 
such extensively beneficial effects in 
the colonial possessions of Spain and 
Portugal, where the Slaves have been 
manumitted in large numbers, not 
ouly without injury, but with benefit 
to the master, and with decided ad- 
vantage to the public peace and 
safety. On the contrary, in many 
of our colonies, even the voluntary 
manumission of Slaves by their mas- 
ters is obstructed, and in some ren- 
dered nearly impossible, by large 
fines.” —Brief View. 

In the same strain, Mr. Bickell 
observes, that 

“The obstructions thrown in the way 
of emancipation are also a very great evil. 
itis provided at the same time that every 
proprietor or owner should give a bond to 
the proper authorities, in the sum of 100/. 
for every slave he might emancipaie, to be 
elaimed from him or his executors, in case 
such slave should become chargeable to 
the parish. Ido not mean to say that 
every slave, made free, is likely to be- 
come chargeable; but I am convinced 
that it has acted as a very great and in- 
surmountable check to the liberal inten- 
tions of many owners, and has kept many 
a slave in bondage, who would otherwise 
have been enjoying his freedom. To 
make the best of it, itis but half a boon. 

“But to other modes of emancipation 
there are still greater obstacles; for if an 
industrious Negro, ina favoured situation 
saves a little money, the sum demanded 
fer his freedom is, in most instances, so 
enormous, that it is but seldom effected. 
In many cases, where free Brown or Black 
men have been connected with female 
slaves, they have had a wish to purchase 
their fredom out of love to the wife, as 
she is called, or, if she be a mother, per- 
haps to the child or children also; but so 
much has been demanded, that they have 
been obliged to relinquish the generous 
idea. With one instance of this kind I 
was well acquainted, as it happened in the 
city of Kingston. A decent free man, a 
tradesman, had lived with a Black female 
slave belonging to a certain White lady, 
(whose name | shall not now mention,) 
and much desired to purchase her that he 
might give her her freedom and marry her. 
He applied to the mistress, who did not 
altogether object to selling the young wo- 
man, but demanded so great a sum for her, 
that the poor fellow could not raise so 
much, even by selling all he had. The 
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common price for a good domestic female 
slave was then, from 100/. to 1301. cur 
rency ; but how much dost thou think, 
gentle reader, that this virtuous and hu 
mane White lady asked for this her female 
slave, who wished to be freed and married 
to the man she loved’? Why, the small 
sum of 2001. currency !! at least 701. more 
than she was worth; nor could she be 
prevailed on to sell her for less, although 
assailed by the prayers of the free lover, 
and the tears of his enslaved mistress: 
so that she was neither emancipated nor 
married, for the man did not like to marry 
a slave; but she was allowed to live on 
in the same wicked way; though, had a 
moderate and equitable sum been deman- 
ded, she would have been emancipated, 
and her children (now being slaves and 
bastards) would have been free and legi- 
timate. This is not a solitary case; it 
often occurs, and in many instances they 
will not sell a valuable slave on any terms 
I became acquainted with a case of this 
Jast kind just before | left Jamaica, where 
a Mulatto slave was not allowed to be 
sold, though a good price, more than her 
full value, was offered for her. 

“There is amuch greater liberality in 
this respect in the Spanish colonies, where 
emancipation cannot be withheld from 
slaves on certain sums being offered, and 
on other certain conditions, there being 
fixed laws on this head. ' 

‘* But in our colonies there is no in- 
ducement held out; for the slave is a com- 
plete chattel, a mere machine iinpelled by 
the whip, as the master has the power ot 
perpetual possession. However deserving 
or fortunate the slave may be, in being 
steady and industrious, and having friends 
and a little money, it avails nothing ; for, 
if the owner choose, he or she must die 
in bondage. Indeed, being good and in- 
dustrious would, in nive cases out of ten, 
rivet his chains more tightly; for the more 
he does, the more valuable he is, and 
therefore the less likely to be parted with. 
Go to any estate or plantation in the Bri- 
tish West Indies, and offer a fair sum fox 
a worthless Negro, he or she would be 
readily and gladly sold to you. Offera 
good price for au ingenious tradesman, a 
hardworking steady field-Negro, or an in- 
teresting young female, and say that you 
wish to make them free; the owner or 
manager would reply, ‘ No, sir ; these are 
some of my most valuable slaves ; 1 would 
not part with either of these men for more 
than his value. And as to that young 
woman, sir, she will work as well as any 
man I have got; she is likely also to have 
alarge family. I cannot spare her for 
any sum!!’" pp. 32—37. 

Mr. Bickell tells us, that, although 
he has confined his observations to 
Jamaica, yet that, having visited 
some of the other colonies, he can 
safely assert,— ‘ 
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““ That the picture drawn of Slavery in 
Jamaica, will pretty faithfully delineate 
its features, its actual and present state, 
in all the other Slave-holding islands 
and colonies belonging to Great Britain. 
There may be, and is, a variety of shades, 
some darker and some brighter; but asa 
whole it will be found tolerably correct. 
p. 119.” 

In some colonies, however, as De- 
merara, Berbice, and St. Lucie, 


‘ The evils and hardships of the Slaves 
are even greater than in Jamaica, par- 
ticularly in the two former ; for the fatness 
and abundant goodness of the soil has 
augmented the cupidity of the planters 
there, to that degree, that the poor Ne- 
groes are very much over-worked, to in- 
crease the enormous produce, and to 
cause their masters’ pockets to overflow 
with money.” pp. 119, 120. 

‘Were the colonists inclined of them- 
selves to make any material and beneficial 
changes in their Slave Code, neither the 


_ British government nor British people 


would think of interfering ; but experience 
teaches us, that their professions, with 
respect to their Slaves, are ummeaning 
and empty, and that even the few conces- 
sions that have been wrung from them are 
not bona fide fulfilled. Witness their com- 
pelling them to labour in their grounds, 
and permitting them to make sugar on 
Sundays. Witness their not allowing 
them time to attend the places of worship 
(the pretended chapels, which were never 
built) for moral and religious instruction. 
Witness the non-redress of their just com- 
plaints, for severity and cruelty of pun- 
ishment. Witness their throwing nume- 
rous obstacles in the way of individual 
emancipation. Witness their preventing 
those of the curates who wished to attend 
on some of the estates, to preach and 
catechise, from doing so, and thereby 
shutting the doors of instruction on the 
poor Slaves altogether! 

“It must be ‘plain to every impartial 
person indeed, that the colonists do not 


wish or intend to lighten the bardships of 


their Slaves, or grant them avy privileges, 
if it be likely to lessen their income : their 
principal objects is to keep them in total 
ignorance, and to compel them to raise the 
greatest possible quantity of produce; for 
they calculate thus— If we do away with 
the Sunday-market, there must be more 
time given to the Slaves, and our crops 
will fall short: if we allow them to be 
instructed, it will take a litile more time, 
and the Negroes will also know too much 
to be content.’ They therefore do, and 
will, oppose all interference by the British 
Parliament, Lecause they wish, and intend 
at all hazards, to keep the Slaves and their 
descendants in perpetual bondage. It 
will be for the British Government to 
determine, if such a cruel and impolitic 
system shal] be allowed to go on, to the 
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shame and outrage of religion and hu- 
manity, and to the risk of so great a loss 
to the British crown.” pp. 137, 138. 


The following passages will serve 
to counteract some of the prevalent 
notions sv industriously propagated 
by West Indians of the enviable com- 
forts of the Negro slave; comforts 
which, we are unblushingly told, 


place him above the British peasant. 
> “ Of the great care taken of the Slaves 
in sickness, and of the boasted and fre- 
quent attendance of the medical men on 
the diflerent properties, | have never seen 
any very flattering specimens, though I 
have been on a great many plantations, 
and have seen plenty of doctors. Their 
hot-houses, or hospitals, are generally 
speaking, filthy receptacles ; they are ve- 
ry happily styled hot-houses, for they are 
hot enough; as the hospital is, on most 
estates, a confined room, very often an 
earthen floor: in this, is a platform of 
boards, raised two or three feet high, like 
the soldier’s guard-bed, on which the sick 
lie down in their own clothes, covered 
sometimes with a blanket, and sometimes 
not: on some large estates they havea 
superior kind of hospital, on a first floor, 
with better accommodations. The hot- 
house is often the place where the Negroes 
are also confined in the stocks; so that it 
is both hospital and gaol.” pp. 52, 53. 
“The feeding and clothing of the Slaves 
have been much over-rated by the colo- 
nists; and, on the other hand, somewhat 
depreciated by the advocates of the Afri- 
cans, or abolitionists; for what can be 
more absurd than to hear it constantly 
reiterated, that the Negroes in our colo- 
nies are better fed and better clothed than 
the British peasantry? If the quantity of 
food be meant, the favour is even then 
very frequently, I might say generally, 
with our own poor; but in the quality 
there is no comparison,—for none but a 
bigotted and low-minded planter, or some 
interested professional resident, who can- 
not return to reside in this country, would 
compare the coarse yams and cocoas, and 
the stringy indigestible plantains, with a 
few bad or rotten herrings, to the whole- 
some bread of this country, and to po- 
tatoes and other fine vegetables, with a 
small portion of fresh meat or bacon, 
which the English cottager enjoys. | 
have seen a good deal of the state of the 
English poor, having served curacies 
in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Wiltshire, besides having 
an intimate acquaintance with Devonshire; 
and I can conscientiously say, that I never 
saw any one, even a pauper, who lived iu 
the mean hoggish way that the Slaves in 
the West Indies do; and, moreover, that 
ifsuch coarse food as the Negroes generally 
eat were offered them, they would reject 
it, (at least much dislike it,) as thinking it 
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hardly fit for human and rational beings ; 
English stomachs could not well digest it, 
three times a day: | kuow mine could 
not; and{i canassert with much truth, that 
the coarsest Irish potatoes, with a little 
milk, or buttermilk and salt, are prefera- 
ble to the Negro yams and green plan- 
tains, at least | would sooner have the m, 
and I think most of the British poor would 
approve of my taste, had they an oppor- 
tunity of judging. 

“The English poor are also much bet- 
ter clothed; for where is there a poor 
cottager that has not a decent cloth or 
fustian coat, of any colour he pleases, with 
other parts of his dress suitable, indepen- 
dent of good and warm stockings, and 
sound shoes to keep his feet from the 
gravel and dirt? But what has the slave ” 
He has for his best, (from his master, as I 
before observed,) a large baize surtout, 
which hangs about him like a sack, and 
would as well fit any person youplease as 
himself; and moreover, a pair of coarse 
trowsers and coarse shirt of Osnaburgh 
which, with the coarsest kind of hat, is 
his whole wardrobe; for this is the general 
livery or badge of Slavery. The female 
Slaves are clothed as much inferior to our 
poor women ; and both Negro men and 
women are without stockings and shoes, 
and generally go in a half-dressed state, 
viz. without coats or gowns; the women’s 
petticoats up to their knees; and very 
often before fresh supplies are given out 
many of them are in a ragged state, and 
some almost ina state of nudity; and yet 
it is said, they are better off than the poor 
in Great Britain! 

‘On the other hand, however, they are 
not so badly off, as to food, as many people 
in this country imagine ; for, as [ before 
remarked, the quantity, in most cases, is 
sufficient ; and as to clothes, they have no 
need of such warm garments as the poor 
in this our happy island. It cannot be 
expected they should be so well off, even 
im these respects ; but if they were, they 
have not the comfortable cottage, and 
warm bed with decent furniture, and the 
snug chimney-corner of the English pea- 
sant, which no one, not even a lord or a 
prince, dares to enter into without per- 
mission. No, in his mud-built and straw- 
covered hut, without a window or a chim- 
ney, on two or three boards, raised a little 
above the floor, or on the floor itself, 
the Negro Slave lies down on his mat, 
very often uncovered ; and if he wants a 
little fire, as in the mountains they some- 
times do, he must light his few sticks in 
the open air, and, like an animal I could 
mention, sit upon his heels shivering by it. 
It is painful indeed to carry on the com- 
parison ; but, independent of all this, is it 
nothing that the peasant’s son is most 
commonly sent to school and taught to 
read his Bible, and oftentimes to write 
and cypher, and when grown up can travel 
to any part of this free country to better 
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his condition, none molesting him or dar- 
ing to make him afraid? pp. 56—6y¥. 


More might be quoted to the same 
effect but we must give a few lines 
as to the state of the clergy. Many 
of them, Mr. Bickell observes, are 
anxious to advance the knowledge of 
religion, but are prevented through 
the general profanation of the Sab- 
bath, and the labouring and market- 
ing of the Negroes on that day. 
Seme who have attempted to intro- 
duce reforms have been stiginmatised 
as Methodists; and itis scarcely safe 
for them to venture to preach against 
such vices as fornication, Sabbath- 
breaking, Ac. One consequence ot 
this intolerance of zealous and pious 
clergymen is, that many have been 
ordained, both as rectors and curates, 
who are but little qualified and less 
disposed to contend with the pre- 
vailing evils. One of these curates 


is stated to have been owner of a 
small trading vessel passing between 
Kingston and Cuba. On one occasion 


“He went on board of her himself, 
made a voyage in her to Cuba, and return- 
ed sate and prosperous with an assorted 
cargo; some part of which (I was credibly 
informed) was exposed for sale in his own 
parish, not in his name, but for his account. 
The only punishment he incurred for this 
disgraceful conduct, was the loss of his 
salary for the time he wasabsent, through 
the vestry of the parish. This thoughtless 
Creole was only indeacon’s orders, though 
he managed, after some time, to get testi- 
monials signed to enable him to take 
priest’s orders also, and was on his pas- 
sage home for that purpose; but the vessel 
in which he embarked never reached Eng- 
land, as it was wrecked ; and the poor young 
man, | am sorry to add, perished with near- 
ly all the others on board."’ pp. 98, 99. 

“ Another of these clergymen, a rector 
of a large parish, was exposed very lately 
in one of the public, or island papers, for 
his indecent observations on some Colour- 
ed females ata funeral where he officiated. 

** Another; who had hesitated between 
an ironmonger’s shop and the church, and 
who had been appointed curate to a large 
country parish, which was partially dis- 
turbed about Christmas last, was (instead 
of being at his post, where it may be sup- 
posed a clergyman might have been of 
some serv ice) strutting about Kingston and 
Spanish-Town in large spurs, ala militatre, 
idling away his precious time, and taking 
his fill of pleasure. Can a serious man, 
who wishes we] to the cause of religion ip 
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general, and to the Church of England in 
particular, see such things without think- 
ing of the words of the prophet Ezekiel, 
chap. xxxiti. 7” pp- 100, 101. 

Mr. Bickell supposes an objector 
to blame his exposure of the Jamaica 
clergy as unnecessary : bishops hav- 
ing been appointed to remedy all 
defects, he might without injury 
have omitted it. His answer is, that 
though he rejoices in the appoit- 
ment of West-Indian bishops, he is 
sure they will never see what he has 
seen. Even if they were to visit 
different parts of the colony, they 
would not be admitted, as he had 
been, behind the scenes. 


* & veil would be studiously thrown 
over the most prominent parts of the 
evils of the system, by every person with 
whom they might converse, and on every 
estate they micht choose to visit. There 
would be no floggings, nor evena single 
stroke of the whip, in a bishop’s presence; 
no indecency to shock his sight, nor any 
thing said to offend his ears, and if he at- 
tended at any church, it would be crowd- 
ed by design and order, for that time: 
every thing, in fact, would be acted so as 
to deceive, and make a favourable but 
false impression.”’ pp. 1x, x- 


Our author’s remarks on the*op- 
pressions and disabilities of the free 
People of Colour, notwithstanding 
their many claims to favour, are pe- 
culiarly just and seasonable. 


“ It has been asserted, that nothing but 
coercion can induce a Negro to labour, 
more than barely to raise enough for his 
subsistence. This is extremely erroneous; 
witness the great number of free Blacks 
in thé town of Jamaica: in Kingston they 
are most of them good mechanics, and 
work as regularly and as hard as White 
men in this country; they also conduct 
themselves as well, can read and write 
many of them, and are more respectably 
clad than White men of the same class in 
England. In Port-Royal, just the same ; 
they are industrious and intelligent, and 
several of them (to their credit be it said) 
have more, much more, religion than the 
low White men there, who affeet to des- 
pise them.” p. 15. 

“A great part of the People of Colour, 
in the towns, are constant attendants at 
places of worship; and many of them, both 
men and women, possess respectable pro- 
perty in houses and Slaves,—for a con- 
siderable part of the houses in Kingston 
belong to coloured females. In different 
parts of the country also, many of the 
men, and some women, have small coffee 
mountains, and some few have them of a 
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largeextent. Of late years a few privi- 
leges have been granted them; such as 
their being permitted to give evidence ix 
courts of justice, and to bold property to 
any extent; but no Brown mau is allowed 
to serve on juries, to be an overseer or 
book keeper, to fill even the low office of 
constable or beadle, or (whatever property 
he may have) to vote for a member of 
Assembly; but although he cannot save 
deficiency on any White man’s plantation 
(viz. though he cannot, on any estate, or 
plantation, fill any low office of a White 
man, cither as carpenter, or smith, or 
book-keeper, so as to assist in making up 
the number that must be kept according 
to law, in proportion to the quantity of 
Slaves, except it be on another Brown 
man’s property), yet he is obliged to turn 
out in the militia, and to clothe and ac- 
coutre himself, at his own expense, which 
expense is more than some of them can 
well bear.” pp. 114, 145. 

“‘Itis very evident, therefore, that it is 
not to the Negroes as Slaves onby that the 
colonists have objections; for when they 
are free they are considered equally be- 
neath the favoured Whites: even those 
descended from them, on one side only, 
however far removed, are treated with 
contempt and disdain: for they are not 
aecounted worthy to sit in their presence, 
nor hardly to pick up the crumbs under 
their table. 

“Colour, therefore, colour is the mark 
of disgrace ; colour is the stain for which 
those who have the least of it, pay so 
dearly and suffer so much, from those who 
call themselves Christians,” pp. 116, 117. 

“Some years ago, a gentleman in the 
parish of Clarendon married a respectable 
and well educated Brown lady; and, as 
he was a proprietor, and therefore adimis- 
sible into genteel society, he went with 
his wife to an assembly, which was held 
at the court-house in the parish; but 
such umbrage was taken at their presence, 
by all the others assembled there, that he 
was desired or ordered to take his wife 
out of the room, which of course he has- 
tily did after such an insult: but this and 
other neglect and insult, so much. over- 
whelmed them with grief, that they both, 
shortly after, died of broken hearts. 

“In the parish of St. Thomas, in the 
East also, a few years ago, a respectable 
man, holding an office of trust and profit, 
married a woman of Colour, as privately 
as possible (by licence) for he and the 
rector (the late rector, Mr. West,) well 
knew the deep-rooted prejudices -ef the 
Whites in the island. By some means or 
other it got wind, and came to the ears of 
some of the vestrymen, when the rector 
was asked if it were true; he however 
not choosing to satisfy them, the parish 
register was demanded of him by the ma- 
gistrates and vestry; but he retused to 
shew it them, as wishing to preserve his 
friend from injury for doing so praise- 
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worthy a thing as prefering to marry the 
woman of his affections, rather than live 
in open and barefaced fornication. At 
last, however, the churchwardens obtain- 
ed a sight of the register ; and when it was 
ascertained that the marriage had taken 
place, he was not only shunned by his for- 
mer friends and acquaintance, but was 
soon deprived of his situation, and was 
nearly ruined. The worthy rector also in- 
curred a good deal of odium, and they 
thwarted and injured him in all that they 
could, because he had so properly, moral- 
ly, and religiously discharged his duty to 
God and his fellow-man.”” pp. 225, 226. 


In our present Number we have 
inserted a circular communication of 
the Anti-slavery Society, in which 
the injurious effects of high prices of 
produce, and the beneficial effects of 
low prices, on the comfort and well- 
being of the slaves, ar@gmaintained. 
Without the slightest apprehension 
that he is illustrating this hypothesis, 
Mr. Bickwell states some facts which 
bear directly upon it. Speaking of 
jobbing gangs, or gangs of Negroes, 
consisting usually of from twenty to 
forty stout male and female slaves, 
who are hired out to perform some 
of the heaviest labour of estates, he 
observes : 


“They work very hard; and before 
sugars were depressed in price, three or 
four years since, their masters were paid 
ten pounds per acre for digging cane-holes, 
when each Negro could earn them adollar 
a day; but, for the last two or three years, 
the jobbers have got only six or eight 
pounds an acregand can, with difficulty, 
find employmeéft for their gangs at that 
rate. These jobbers used to make for- 
tunes in a short time; as a slave, by his 
labour, would in three or four years gain 
for his owner more than his prime cost. 
But it may be supposed that the Negroes 
have a gréat antipathy to being sold to 
these jobbing gentlemen ; for, independ- 
ent of the continual heavy labour, they 
are obliged to be almost altogether away 
from their own huts (which, though poor, 
are far better than the tempory ones) and 
grounds, except a few Saturdays and the 
Sundays; their poor children also must 
be neglected, and their little stock lost or 
gone astray. So great is the objection 
they have of being sold to jobbers, that I 
have known many of them run away to 
avoid it: a long time often intervenes be- 
fore they can be recovered; and it is not 
a trifle that will make a Negro run the risk 
of getting imprisoned, with two or three 
floggings into the bargain, or perhaps get 
transported from the island for life. These 





jobbing gangs have been compared, very 
aptly, to over-wrought or over-driy en 
horses: the poor slaves composing them 
may certainly, without exaggeration, be 
compared to the London hacks. A double 
price is paid for them, and they are work- 
ed so very much, that they do not last 
long. Itis gold versus life.” pp. 51, 62 


This statement shews us clearly, 
how it is that high prices operate in 
increasing the labour and diminishi- 
ing the comforts of jobbing gangs. 
The price of their |abour being rais- 
ed by temporary and accidental cir- 
cumstances, their owner is tempted 
to comprise more of that Jabour into 
a small space—in short, to make hay 
while the sun shines—even at the 
expense of over-driving his slaves, 
and exposing to risk both their health 
and life. Estimating the work of a 
gang at an acre per day, the income 
of a single year, at 102. an acre, 
would be 3,000/.; at 6l. an acre, 
1800/.,—the difference being no less 
than 11,2007. And, if by additional 
exaction, and the abridgement of the 
time usually allowed the slaves, the 
jobber had it in his power to add 
fifty acres more to the tale of their 
labour, he would thereby raise his 
income to 3,500/.; whereas at 6/. 
the same degree of exaction could 
only raise his income to 2,100/. He 
could obviously, therefore, afford to 
kill more slaves in the former than 
in the latter case, and would therefore 
be more strongly tempted to over- 
work them, especially as he would 
fear the higher rate might be but 
temporary. And is not this exac- 
tion of labour a direct effect of high 
prices ? 

And let it not be supposed that 
this effect is confined to jobbing 
gangs. It extends to the slaves 
universally. The proprictor of a 
sugar estate is just as much tempt- 
ed to overlook his Negroes, when 
the price of sugar is high, as the 
jobber is when the price of holing 
an acre of land is high ; while, on 
the contrary, when prices are low, 
and little or no profit is to be made 
by overworking his slaves, as com- 
pared with the loss of health or 
life which may be the conSequence, 
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he will feel itto be his interest rath- 
er to spare his Negroes, with a view 
to their increase and improvement, 
than to hazard the loss caused by 
overworking them, without an equi- 
valent. There may doubtless, be 
benevolent individuals whom no 
temptation would induce to oppress 
their slaves. But we cannot doubt, 
that, inthe mass of instances, the 
eflect would be as we have stated it. 

This view of the subject, which 
it would be easy to establish even 
to demonstration, if our limits would 
permit, shews the pernicious opera- 
tion, on the comfort and well-being 
of the slaves, of that system of 
bounties and protecting duties on 
the sugar grown by  slave-labour 
which prevails in this country. We 
object to this impost, not merely 
because the sum of a million and a 
half, which in this way is exacted 
from the people of this country, is 
a most unnecessary and oppressive 
burden; ror merely because by 
these restrictions ovr trade with 
other parts of the world is cramped 
and fettered. We object to it main- 
iy because it adds to the misery of 
the slave, and because it tends to 
prolong and to embitter his bond- 
age. 

Accordingly, in the Bahama is- 
lands, where no sugar is grown, and 
where no impulse is given to slave 
labour, by bounties and protecting 
duties on that article, the slaves in- 
crease at the rate of about 2 1-2 to 
3 per cent. per annum; whereas in 
Demerara, where the largest quan- 
tity of sugar is made in proportion 
to the population, and consequently 
the sum received in bounties and 
protecting duties is in the same 
proportion the largest, the slaves 
decrease still more rapidly than they 
increase in the Bahamas. In Ja- 
maica, the proportion of sugar tothe 
slave population, is smaller than in 
Demerara, and the decrease of the 
slaves is smaller; being about one 
per cent. instead of two and a half. 
In Barbadoes, the proportion of su- 
gar it still smaller than in Jamaica ; 
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and there, there is a small increase of 
the population. In short, the prin- 
ciple will be found to hold good uni- 
versally in slave colonies, that the 
wretchedness and decrease of the 
slaves are aggravated by the larger 
profits of the planter, whether these 
larger profits are the effect of natural 
causes, such as comparative fertility 
of soil, or of artificial encouragement 
by bounties and duties. The slaves, 
let it be always remembered, receive 
no wages. ‘They stand on the foot- 
ing of cattle or machinery ; with this 
difference, that when the demand for 
the produce of the Jabour of cat- 
tle or machinery increases, the num- 
ber of cattle or of machines may be 
proportionably increased ; whereas, 
in the case™@F slaves, the slave-trade 
being proltibited, the increased de- 
mand can only be met by an in- 
creased exertion of the muscles of 
the existing stock of slaves, extract- 
ed from them by an increased use of 
the cart-whip. | 
What measures Government mean 
to pursue for the extinction of sla- 
very, we know not; but it is ob- 
vious, that if, while they profess 
to seek its amelioration, with a view 
to its final extinction, they, at the 
same time, continue those bounties 
and protecting duties which tend, 
as we have seen, to aggravate its 
severity, they are undoing by one 
set of measures whatythey propose 
to effect by another.” It is highly 
important, therefore, that both par- 
liament and the public should attain 
to right views on this subject. No 
mere enactments can avail much 
in diminishing the evils of slavery, 
while solid rewards are attached to 
the unmeasured exaction of slave- 
Jabour ;—while a high premium con- 
tinues to be paid by the public of 
Great Britain for every ton of sugar 
which is produced by the blood and 
sweat of the slaves. And are the 
people of this country guiltless in 
silently permitting this system to 
be prolonged ; in going on, without 
complaint or remonstrance, to re- 
ward the slave-driver for every ad- 
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ditional severity of exaction of which 
he is guilty? The average annual 
sum which each proprietor of a su- 
gar estate in the West Indies has 
been receiving from the people of 
this country, in bounties and pro- 
tecting duties, has been about 800?. 
This is neither more nor less than 
our eleemosynary contribution to 
the support of the whips, and chains, 
and stocks, and gibbets which grind 
down the poor Negroes to the dust, 
and which have converted into a 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PrerakinG for publication:—No. I. of 
the “‘christian Repository ;’’—-Lingard’s 
History of England, vol. VI. containing 
the Reigns of James I. and Charles I. 

In the press :—History of the Protes- 
tant Church of the United Brethren; by 
the Rev. J. Holmes ;—The History of the 
Dominion of the Arabs in Spain ;—The 
Life of John Chamberlain, late a Mission- 
ary in India, by Mr. Yates of Calcutta, 
republished in England, Edited by the 
Rev. F. A. Cox, A. M. Hackney ;—A 
Practical View of the Redeemer’s Ad- 
vent; ina Series of Discourses ; by the 
Rev. J. H. Stewart, M. A., of Percy 
Chapel. 


Cambridge.—The following is a sum- 
mary of the Members of all the Colleges 
in 1824:——-Trinity College, 1222; St. 
John’s College, 1015; Queen’s College, 
221; Emmanuel College, 218; Christ's 
College, 210; Jesus College, 204; Caius 
College, 201; St. Peter’s College, 169; 
Clare Hall, 139; Trinity Hall, 135; Cor- 
pus Christi College, 130; Pembroke Hall, 
125; Catharine Hall, 118; King’s Col- 
lege, 108; Sidney College, 101; Magda- 
len College, 95; Downing College, 53; 
University Officers, 11—4489. Compa- 
rative View—1748, 1500; 1813, 2805; 
1823, 4277; 1824, 4400. 

The House of Commons’ Select Com- 
mittee on the Public Buildings report, 
that, ‘“‘ with regard to public buildings in 
general, this vast metropolis presents a 
much smaller number of those which can 
be denominated grand or ornamental, 
than its extent and opulence would induce 
a stranger to expect ; for, with the excep- 


‘tion of the two cathedrals, of three of 


the stone bridges over the Thames, and 
some very few other structures, it offers 
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charnel house one of the fairest 
portions of the globe. This state 
of things cannot last. Indeed, it 
only requires the concurrent exer- 
tion of the people of England to 
put anend toit forever. That exer- 
tion, we are confident, will be made; 
and, when made, it must succeed. 
Reason, justice, humanity, policy, 
and the sacred voice of religion all 
plead for it, and they will not long 
plead in vain. 


but little that deserves admiration.’ This 
deficiency, the Committee state, arises not 
so much from cost having been spared, as 
from good taste having been wanting; and 
they strongly impress the importance, in 
a national point of view, of paving great 
attention in future to the public edifices 
which may be required. They regret, 
“ that architecture has not kept pace with 
our other advances towards perfection, 
and that we are still obliged to look fou 
examples of excellence in this art, cithe: 
to times that are past, or to other coun- 
tries, rather than to our own.” 

Ata late meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the secretary read a paper from 
Dr. Morrison, respecting a remarkable 
secret association which has been disco- 
vered to exist in China, and to prevail 
among the Chinese at Java, Malacca, Sin- 
gapore, Penang, and other places. This 
association is kuown by a term equivalent 
to the Triad Society, from the three ob- 
jects (heaven, earth, and man) of their 
veneration. The paper furnishes an in- 
vestigation of the name, character, and 
government of this secret band, which, 
under the mask of philanthropy, and so- 
cial principles and objects, Dr. Morrison 
says, conceals very dangerous and im- 
moral designs. 

During the year, 1824, there were ad 
mitted into the British Museum 112,840 
persons. The estimated expense for the 
current year is 15,4161. Amongst the 
items of approaching charge are, fot 
“Drawings from the Athenian Marbles, 
3501. ;” “‘ Engravings from ditto, 1,300].”’ 
“ For the purchase of Foreign Books, and 
continuing the works in progress in the 
Library of Sir Joseph Banks, and MSS. 
10001. Towards printing the Alexandri- 
an MS. there were last year expended 
391/., and the sums already expended in 
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the printing, &c. of this MS. amount to 
8.8771. The printing of the whole of the 
text, and of the greater part of the notes, 
is completed. The remaining portion of 
the notes and of the Prolegomena will 
amount to about 300/. Sir R. C. Hoare 
has presented his valuable collection of 
Italian Topography, amounting to 1700 
articles, to this national institution. 

Dr. Birkbeck, who has shewn himself 
most anxious for the adyancement of use- 
ful knowledge, and for the welfare of our 
working mechanics and artizans, has been 
induced, by the success which has attend- 
ed the Mechanics’ Institution, to form 
‘‘The London Chemical Society,” the 
regulations of which are in circulation. 

RUSSIA. 

Previously to the year 1817 the number 
of works printed in Russia did not exceed 
4,000, about the same number as is an- 
nually contained in the catalogues of the 
fair at Leipzig. This number is now 
augmented to about 8,000. There are at 
Moscow nine literary and ten printing es- 
tablishments ; at St. Petersburgh, nine of 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermon for the Irish Society of Lon- 
dion; by the Rev. H. M’Neile. 1s. 6d. 

A Discourse concerning Transubstan- 
tiation ; reprinted by Admiral Bullen. 

The Christian Ministry; by the Rey. 
W. Innes. 8s. 

A Manual of Family Prayers; by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 

The Essentials of Religion ; by the Rev. 
H.F. Burder. 9s. 

A Farewell Sermon; by the Rev. J. 
Leifchild. 1s. 6d. 

Impressions of the Heart relative to the 
Nature of Genuine Religion. 3s. 6d. 

Discourses and Evening Thoughts ; by 
S. Burdett. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Prophecy; by the Rev. A. 
Keith. 4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Life of the Rev. P. Henry; by J. B. 
Williams, F.S.A. Ilvol. 15s. 

Life of the Rev. J. Wesley; by the 
Rev. H. Moore. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late E. Williains, D. D.; 
by J. Gilbert. 14s. 

Memoirs of M. Mendelsohn; by M. 
Samuels. 7s. 6d. 

Historic Defence of Experimental Re- 
ligion; by T. Williams. 7s. 

Visions of Hades. 6s. 

A Visit to the Sea Coast. 

Remarks on Volney’s Ruins of Em- 
pires; by W. Hails. 10s. 6d. 
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the former and fifteen of the latter; and 
in various other towns one of each. In 
the whole empire there are nine letter 
founderies. There are at present fifteen 
periodical papers in the four provinces of 


the Baltic. 
INDIA. 


Two vessels lately left Bombay to con. 
tinue the survey of the Persian Gulf. Un- 
til the year 1821, that coast was compara- 
tively unknown. The late survey termi- 
nated at the island of Bahrein; and the 
whole line of coast was laid down by a 
continued series of triangles, verified by 
celestial observations. The space betwee 
Bahrein andthe mouth of the Euphrates 
is to be completed by the close of the next 
coo] season. 

JAVA. 

Mr. Burgess, a merchant at Batavia, 
has obtained a licence for four and a halt 
years to build steam-vessels to navigate 
on the coast of Java: they are to be built 
in the Netherlands, and during the term 
of the licence may go from Europe to 
lidia. 


Correspondence relative to the Pro- 
gress of Christianity in India. 

Journal during a residence at the Red 
River Colony, and Excursions among the 
North-American Indians; by the Rey. J 
West. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Canova; by J. S. Memes 
8vo. 15s. 

_ Practical Observations on the Educa 
tion of the People; by Henry Brougham. 
Esq. 6d. 

The First Principles of the Differential! 
Calculus; by the Rey. A. Browne. Svo 

Sonnets, and other Poems; by E. L. 
Richardson. 8vo. 5s. 

A new and faithful Translation of Bi- 
shop Jewel’s Apology for the Church ot 
England ; by Rev. S. Isaacson. 8vo. 14s 

The Plenary Inspirations of the Scrip- 
tures asserted; by the Rey. 8. Noble 
Svo. 14s, 

The Harmony of the Law and Gospel 
with regard to a future State; by T. W. 
Lancaster, M. A. 12s. 

A Visit to Greece: by G. Waddington 
Svo. 8s. 6d. 

Narrative of Lord Byron's last Journey 
to Greece; by Count Gamba. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels in South America, in 1819-20- 
oa by A. Caldcleugh, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
3Us. 

Travels iv Russia and the Krimea, the 
Caucasus and Georgia ; by Robert Lyall, 
M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL. 


Our readers are aware of the exertions 
which were made by this society in urg- 
ing Wie necessity of an Episcopal estab- 
lishment for the West Indies, with a view 
as the Report presented by them to Earl 
Bathurst on the subject mentioned, to 
‘(the instruction and conversion of the 
Slaves,” and “‘ improving the condition of 
the Coloured population,’’ as well as those 
other excellent purposes which they justly 
considered would result from such a mea- 
sure. The greater part of the annual 
sermon, preached by the lord Bishop of 
Exeter before the Society, and prefixed to 
their last Report, is devoted to this im- 
portant subject. The following are ex- 
tracts froin it. 

After sketching the state of the popu- 
lation in the West-India settlements, the 
Bishop urges the duty and benefits of unit- 
ing them in one body by the influence of 
Christianity :— 

“In such a frame of society, if society 
it can be called, where the materials are 
so heterogeneous and the parts so funda- 
mentally disproportionate, what cement 
is there sufficieutly binding to hold the 
building together? Where the property, 
the power, the intelligence, and the liberty, 
all, in short, that gives dignity and moral 
strength to man, is on the one side, and 
mere numbers on the other, what is there 
to determine the rights of each ? 

“It may be thought, perhaps, that law, 
or at least a sense of natural justice, would 
be sufficient to define and to secure them. 
But the law is unwillitig to interfere in 
the disposal and management of private 
property ; and the selfishness of the hu- 
man heart is apt to extinguish all sense 
of equity, where thereare no public rights 
to enforce it. So long, therefore, as the 
master shall command, and the slave obey 
without question or resistance, there may 
be peace ; and, in some degree, there may 
be kindness between them; but there will 
also be pride and contempt in the one 
party; and, undoubtedly, meanness and 
debasement in the other. In such a state 
of things, there may be the fallacious ap- 
pearance of security, but in reality there 
will be constant danger.”’ 

‘*Some common” principle, therefore, 
which law cannot infuse—some common 
bond, which society itself cannot supply 
—ioust be found to interpose, and to unite 
these unequal and discordant parties ; or 
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a field will undoubtedly be open for the 
display of every bad feeling and the exer- 
cise of every evil propensity, which un- 
restrained power in the few, or the keen 
sense of degradation and injury in the 
many, may give rise to. 

“ Now Christianity is the only bond suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to effect this. It 
embraces, equally, the freeman and the 
slave: and, while it permits and sanctions 
the inequality of their stations, it acknow- 
ledges them both as equal objects of its 
regard. It tells them that they are all 
the children of one common Father, and 
the heirs of one common promise ; parta- 
kers of the same heavenly grace, and can- 
didates for the same heavenly reward. As 
brothers in the eye of God, it bids them 
meet together in the same house of prayer. 
aud join in the same service of praise 
and thanksgiving: while, abroad and at 
home, it still equally impresses upon them 
their relative obligations; and inculcates 
equally, the duty of kindness and com- 
passion in the master, of good-will and 
obedience in the slave.” 

** On the subject of an Episcopal estab- 
lishment for the West-Indies, his lordship 
remarks: “ The influence of such an es- 
tablishiment in our West-Indian islands, 
circumstanced as they are, will be most 
extensively and beneficially felt. It will be 
felt by the planter, in the support which it 
will lend to legitimate authority ; by the 
Negro, in the check which it will oppose to 
the abuse of power; and by all, in the 
wholesome strength which it will give to 
public opinion, and the lasting energy 
which it will impart to morality and reli- 
gion.” 

“ The present state of affairs in those 
islands is one which compels the atten- 
tion of all classes of our fellow-citizens: it 
concerns the commercial, no less than the 
ecclesiastical, orders ofthe community ; the 
Statesman, no less than the missionary. 
For the changes which a few years have 
brought about in the condition of the 
Negro population, are, in every point of 
view, of the greatest moment. The de- 
cline, if not the extinction, of their po- 
pular superstition ; the decrease of pro- 
miscuous intercourse, and of the crimes 
which arose from it; the growing incli- 


nation to marriage, and the careful nurture 
of their progeny, occasioned by the im- 
proved system of their management and 
education ; their increased numbers, their 
increased knowledge, and couse quently 
their increased power ; the abolition of the 
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trade, which made them Slaves, by our 
own Government, and its denunciation 
as piracy by that of Awerica ; [and now by 
our own;] the example of the empire 
founded by their brethren in St. Domingo; 
and the question constantly agitated among 
ourselves concerning their own emancipa- 
tion ;—all these circumstances have con- 
spired to awaken hopes, expectations, and 
desires, which must materially affect their 
ardent character. It is impossible now 
to quench those Lopes, or to check entire- 
ly those desires. Indeed, so far as they 
may urge them to the acquisition of sound 
knowledge and the practice of pure reli- 
gion, they are rather to be fostered than 
discouraged: but then, in order to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the counmmunity, a 
countervailing power must be exerted to 
balance the increased weight in the scale 
ofthe Negro. And where can this power 
be placed! It cannot be intrusted direct- 
ly to the planter, because it weuld add, 
not to his strength so much as to his invi- 
diousness: nor to the colonial government 
alone, for it would require another and a 
higher sanction thanthat of human laws to 
support its influence. Where, then, can 
it be confided so safely or so advantage- 
ously as to the hands of a regular church 
establishinent, whose duty and interest it 
will be—to assist the local government in 
calming the fear and allaying the ferment 
of the times; and to reconcile the planter 
to the propriety of granting, and in due 
time to fit and prepare the Negro for re- 
ceiving, that liberty which, with religion 
and the love of order, will be really a 
blessing to him, but without them will in- 
fallibly prove a curse. 

‘““A greater necessity exists for the 
judicious combination of all ranks and 
orders in the church, than ever existed 
before. It will also, 1 trust be allowed 
that present circumstances open a great 
door for the propagation of the Gospel, 
and one that may be rendered effectual 
by the establishment of local episcopa- 
c 7 

7On the opposition which may be anti- 
cipated, his lordship remarks :— 

*« Let not the number of our adversaries 
alarm us, vor their enmity deter us from 
the prosecution of the great work which 
we have im hand. Opposition must al- 
ways be looked for, and may often be con- 
verted into an instrument of good; for if 
the spirit which it produces be but free 
from personal animosity and the uncha- 
ritableness of party, its effect must ever 
be to purify our motives and inflame our 
zeal. And, in the present iustance, we 
have strong allies, in the roused attention 
of the nation at large, in the redoubled ex- 
ertions of all good men, in the bright ex- 


ample of the East, and in the general 
feeling of those connected with the West, 

both at home and abroad ;—the feeling, 
that their cause is the same with ours; 
that the propagation of the Gospel is the 
best means of securing the integrity of 
our colonial empire; and that Christianity, 
by equalizing and conciliating the whole 
island population, will be the best defence 
against invasion from without, and insur- 
rection from ‘within. 

“This conviction will give us auxiliaries 
numerous, powerful, and indefatigable : 
this will unite the intelligent planter, the 
zealous missionary, and the true because 
judicious friend of humanity: this will 
give to the cause of the Gospel, the sup- 
port of the merchant and the protection 
of the government. 

‘“‘ Opposition, however it may deter the 
lukewarm or the fainthearted, affords no 
just ground for inactivity or despondency 
in the great task of preaching the Gospel 
to all nations. We have the example of 
the Apestles, we have the conclusions of 
reason, we have the lessons of experience 
to convince us, that resistance and diffi- 
culty are among the appointed means ot 
stimulating and concentrating our efforts 
for its propagation. 

“And, with this conviction on our 
minds, we may behold, not indeed with 
unconcern, but with less uneasiness and 
sorrow, the occasional failure of our 
warmest hopes; and hear without impa- 
tience or mistrust the sneers of our adver- 
saries, when they point to the continued 
blindness of the Jew, or the unyielding 
abominations of the Gentile. Like the 
remnant of the Canaanites in the holy 
land, the Jew, the Gentile, and the Ma- 
homedan are left perhaps to prove our 
virtue, and to perfect that which is lach- 
ing in our faith... 

““ Meanwhile, however, there is much to 
console and encourage us. There are ma- 
ny circumstances in the present day, which 
justify the expectation, that the great im- 
pediments to the propagation of the Gos- 
pel will, in some degree at least and in 
some parts of the earth, be speedily over- 
come. We may survey, with increasing 
hope, the gradual removal of heathen dark- 
ness; and rejoice, with growing joy, at 
the dayspring of the Gospel, as it breaks 
through the mists of superstition and idol- 
atry. It may be long, indeed, before the 
Sun of Righteousness shall shine forth, in 
his meridian strength, on the benighted 
regions of the East and of the South; but 
we may hail the dawn of that ‘ everlasting 
light,’ which shall one day equally illu- 
minate ‘the isles of the Gentiles and the 
city of our God.’ ” 
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BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S VISITA- 
TION. 





On last Ascension-day, after a sermon 
by Dr. Parish, at the cathedral, Calcutta, 
the lord bishop took his seat near the 
altar; and theclergy being assembled near 
him, his lordship delivered his charge. 
After some remarks upon the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment in India, his lordship, 
adverting to the backwardness of the 
English clergy to enter upon their calling 
in India, remarked; “ Those, indeed, 
would be much mistaken who should an- 
ticipate in the fortunes of an Indian chap- 
lain a life of indolence, of opulence, of 
luxury. An Indian chaplain must come 
prepared for hard labour, in a climate 
where labour is often death: he must 
come prepared for rigid self-denial, in 
situations where all around him incites to 
sensual indulgence; he must be content 
with an income, liberal indeed in itself, 
but altogether disproportioned to the 
charities, the hospitalities, the unavoida- 
ble expenses to which his situation ren- 
ders him liable. He must be content to 
bear his life in his hand, and to leave, very 
often, those dearer than life itself, to His 
care alone who feeds the ravens, and who 
never, or most rarely, suffers the seed of 
the righteous to beg their bread. Nor are 
the qualifications which he will need, nor 
the duties which will be imposed on him, 
less arduous than the perils of his situation. 
But to the well tempered, the well edu- 
cated, the diligent and pious clergyman, 
who can endear himself to the poor with- 
out vulgarity, and to the rich without in- 
volving himself in their vices; who can 
reprove sin without harshness, and com- 
fort penitence without undue indulgence ; 
who delights in his Master’s work even 
when divested of many of those outward 
circumstances which, in our own country, 
contribute to render that work picturesque 
and interesting; who feels a pleasure in 
bringing men to God, proportioned to the 
extent of their previous wanderings: to 
such a man as Martyn was—I can promise 
no common usefulness and enjoyment in 
the situation of an Indian chaplain ; I can 
promise, in any station to which he may 
be assigned, an educated seciety and an 
almost unbounded range of usefulness. 
I can promise him the favour of his supe- 
riors, the friendship of his equals, and 
affection, strong as death, from those 
whose wanderings he corrects, whose dis- 
tresses he consoles, and by whose sick and 
dying bed he stands as a ministering angel. 
Are further inducements needful? I can 
promise to such a man the esteem, the 
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regard, the veneration of the surrounding 
Gentiles, the consolation at least of hay- 
ing removed from their minds, by his 
blameless life and winning manners, some 
of the most inveterate aud injurious preju- 
dices which oppose themselves to the Gos- 
pel; and the honour it may be, of which 
examples are not wanting among you, of 
planting the Cross of Christ in the wilder- 
ness of a heathen heart, and extending the 
frontiers of the visible church amid the 
hills of darkness and ths strong holds of 
error and idolatry.” 

His lordship then adverted to the great 
assistance aflorded to the ministers of the 
Gospel in India, by the parental care of 
Government, the bounty of individuals, 
and the labours of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge; in the establish- 
ment of schools, the distribution of reli- 
gious tracts, and the management of lend- 
ing libraries, which his lordship wished to 
become universal. ‘The missionaries who 
attended the visitation were then address- 
ed by the Bishop, who alluded to the ob- 


ject and importance of their labours ; and 


this led his lordship to the consideration of 
the great question of the conversion of the 
heathen, and to some remarks on the late 
publication of the Abbe Dubois. His gross 
mis statements were confuted by an appeal 
to the Protestant converts of Agra, of Be- 
nares, of Meerut, andofChunar. “Bear 
witness,” said his'lordship, “‘ those nume- 
rous believers of our own immediate 
neighbourhood, with whom, though we 
differ on many, and doubtless on very im- 
portant, points, I should hate myself if I 
could regard them as any other than my 
brethren and fellow-servants in the Lord. 
Let the populous Christian districts of 
Malabar bear witness, where believers are 
not reckoned by solitary individuals but 
by hundreds and by thousands. Bear 
witness Ceylon, where the Cross has lost 
its reproach, and the chiefs of the land are 
gradually assuming, without scruple, the 
attire, the language, and the religion of 
Englishmen ; and let him, finally, bear 
witness, whom we have now received into 
the nninber of the commissioned servants 
of the church, and whom we trust, at no 
distant day, to send forth, in the fulness 
of Christian authority, to make known the 
way of truth to those his countrymen from 
whose errors he has himse]f been gracious- 
ly delivered.” 

The concluding passage relates, we be- 
lieve, to the Rev. Christian David, who 
was baptized at Tranquebar, many years 
since, and has lately been admitted to 
haly orders at Calcutta, by the bishop 
of thatdiocese. He has since preached at 
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Calcutta, in the English language; and 
his discourses are said to be highly appro- 
priate and affecting. 


SERAMPORE COLLEGE. 


The following passage, from the last 
Report of this institution, seems to indi- 
cate an increasing abatement in the pre- 
judices of the natives, and their confi- 
dence in the good will and intentions of 
the Missionaries. 

* The Brahman Class.—On the hypo- 
thesis of some, it might have been expect- 
ed that, when it is known to be so much 
the design of Serampore College to spread 
the knowledge of Divine revelation, no 
brahman would ever have entered within 
its precincts with the view of receiving 
instruction. This, however, faets com- 
pletely disprove. In the last Report it was 
mentioned that there were seven brahmans 
studying in the college. This year there 
have been no less than twelve, and several 
others are earnestly pressing for admis- 
sion. Among these are three from the 
most respectable brahman families for 
rank and wealth in Serampore, who felt 
so desirous that their sons might enjoy 
the advantages of the institution, that they 
entreated the Governor of Serampore to 
interest himself in their behalf; engaging, 
that if they were permitted to enjoy the 
advantages of instruction in the college 
for five years, they would furnish them 
with board and clothing themselves, and 
put the institution to no farther expense 
than that of instruction and books. This 
desire, manifested by the respectable na- 
tive inhabitants of the town in which those 
who conduct the college have resided 
nearly a fourth of a century, and where, 
of course, their conduct and views must 
be so thoroughly known, requires no hind 
of comment.” 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The last annual examination of the more 
advanced boys of the Calcutta School So- 
ciety was held at the house of a native 
gentleman, in the presence of a large 
number of Europeans, friends to the edu- 
cation of the natives. 

The examination consisted, first of the 
boys from the indigenous schools of the 
Society, in Bengalee ; secondly, of its pre- 
paratory Engiish schools, and schools at 
Arpoolee supported by a number of the 
committee, in English ; and lastly of the 
boys educated at the Hindoo college, at 
the expense of the Society, in English 
also. 

The indigenous schools are those under 
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native masters in various parts of the city, 
in which the parents of the boys pay for 
their education ; the School Society fur- 
nishing each master with instructive books, 
and examining the progress of his head 
pupils. These examinations are held 
thrice in the year: according to the pro- 
ficiency made, the master is rewarded 
with a small gratuity. Of these schools 
there are seventy-six under the patronage 
of the Society ; each underthe immediate 
superintendence of a Bengalee gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood. The to- 
tal number of boys under education in 
them exceeds 2,800. Their progress is 
highly gratifying. 

“We were much gratified,” writes « 
Calcutta journalist, ‘* by the examination 
in English, both of the select boys in the 
Arpoolee and preparatory school, and of 
those at the Hindoo College, altogether 
amounting to about sixty. The correct- 
ness of pronunciation and spelling and the 
knowledge of the meaning and gramma- 
tical construction of what they read, was 
evident in almost all; but particularly 
so in those of the Hindoo College, whose 
improvement of their superior advantages 
was very honourable to themselves and 
their teaehers. The cordial friendship of 
our host and his son (Baboo Radacant 
Deb, the native Secretary of the Seciety) 
the sight of at least thirty native gentle- 
men of the first respectability and learn- 
ing, uniting with their European friends 
in approving and supporting the educa- 
tion of their countrymen; the spectacle 
of more than two hundred pupils, in gene- 
ra! neatly, and in many cases elegantly, 
dressed (proving them to be of the middle 
and higher ranks of the native popula- 
tion ;) the recollection of the correct ideas 
as to morals and science imbibed by these 
and their companicns—combined to give 
us the most pleasurable emotions. What- 
ever may be the impressions of the Abbe 
Dubois, it is evident to ws, that intellec- 
tual and moral, as well as religious, im- 
provement is on its march in India. For 
proof of the former we can refer to the 
success of this Society, and of the latter 
to the account lately received from Cey- 
lon, by which it appears that in the schools 
superintended by the American Mission- 
aries there, more than one hundred pupils 
and two schoolmasters voluntarily and 
openly expressed their conviction of the 
superiority of the Christian Religion, and 
their desire publicly to profess it. Let 
the friends of native improvement but 
continue and enlarge their labours, and 
with the blessing of God they must eflect 
an important, extensive, and blessed 
change in the face of society generally.” 
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CALCUTTA LADIES’ SOCIETY FOR 
NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 





Ata meeting of ladies, friends to the 
education of the female natives of India, 
held in the Church Mission Library, Mir- 

zapore, the Right Hon. Lady Amherst 
in the chair, it was resolved as fol- 
lows :—*‘ That the education of native 
females is an object highly desirable and 
worthy the best exertions of all who 
wish well to the happiness and prosperity 
of India: That the system introduced 
into India by Mrs. Wilson, has been pur- 
sued by her under the patronage of the 
Church Missionary Society, with a degree 
of success which could hardly have been 
anticipated by those who were aware of 
the novelty and apparent difficulty of the 
undertaking, and is capable of an exten- 
sion and improvement, onty limited by the 
want of sufficient funds for its prosecution 
on a scale commensurate to its object: 
That it appears to this meeting, that there 
are at present twenty-four schools under 
her superintendence, attended, on an ave- 
rage, by 400 pupils: That females of the 
most respectable caste and station in so- 
ciety have both sent their daughters, and 
in some instances have themselves express- 
ed an anxiety to obtain instruction ; and 
that the system of instruction pursued has 
met with the expressed concurrence and 
approbation of some of the most distin- 
guished among the native gentry and reli- 
gious instructors: and lastly, That in or- 
der to render Mrs. Wilson’s labours yet 
more effectual, and to meet the feelings of 
the respectable natives of India, by ren- 
dering the establishment more exclusively 
female, it is expedient that the affairs and 
rovernment of these schools, now existing 
or hereafter to be established, in connex- 
ion with them in Calcutta and its vicinity, 
be placed under the superintendance and 
controul of a certain number of ladies, as 
patronesses and visitors, who may be in- 
clined to give a portion of their time to 
this interesting and laudable object ; and 
it being understood that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society are willing to relinquish 
the entire management and direction of 
their Female School in Calcutta, and its 
vicinity, to a committee of such a descrip- 
tion, the following ladies hereby under- 
take that office, under the designation of 
the ‘ Ladies’ Society for Native Female 
F.ducation in Calcutta and its vicinity.’”’ 

Lady Amherst is the patroness of the 
institution ; and Mrs. Heber, with several 
other ladies of distinction, are vice-patro- 


nesses. 
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OHIO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


We have received the journal of the 
proceedings of the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the State of Ohio, held at Chillicothe 
last November. 

Bishop Chase's address to the conven- 
tion is such as might be expected from 
the lips of that revered prelate. Having 
alluded with pious resignation to the de- 
cease of his lamented son, and other local 
circumstances in his diocese, he passes on 
to the auspicious result of his late visit to 
this country. ‘* When,” says he, “a fa- 
mine of the means to sustain our church 
threatened us with desolation, there was 
a blessed land to which a man of God 
might fly ;—a land in which, though con- 
tinually munificent to all, the barrel of 
meal, and the cruse of oi] had never failed. 

“To this land were we directed ; and 
to this land our Missionary Society re- 
solved to send a messenger, and make 
known our wants. ‘The circumstances 
which prevented the person appointed 
from proceeding on the mission, and my 
own determination to supply his place, are 
well known to you all; as also the unex- 
pected objections urged against the mea- 
sure by many of our eastern brethren, and 
the obstructions and difficulties thrown in 
our way. But of these I will not speak 
further: they are passed; they have been 
happily surmounted: the errors in which 
they were founded have been dissipated ; 
and I trust we shall ne longer remember 
them, except as chastening afflictions per- 
mitted only for our spiritual good. 

“When a resolution is once formed, 
evidently in accordance with the word of 
God, and sustained by a consciousness of 
Divine direction, it is no subject of regret 
that the efforts to carry it into execution 
are surrounded with apparent diflicultics. 
It makes us feel our dependence to be on 
God alone; and, when crowned with suc- 
cess, it makes the glory more conspicu- 
ously His. 

* With this simple and undisguised de- 
pendence on God, was the mission to Old 
England under‘aken; and most signally 
has our trust in Him been crowned with 
success. That great and generous peo- 
ple, from whom the most of us derive our 
origin, and who are spreading the Gospel 
throughout the world, received your mes- 
senger with kindness, heard the story of 
your wants with compassion, investigated 
your plans with candour, examined care- 
fully the objections urged agaiust you, and 
finally determined im your favour and 
munificently contributed to your relief, 
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““My powers are not equal to an enu- 
meration of all the instances of kindness 
which were showered upon me; far less 
is it within the reach of my abilities to give 
a full estimate of that fellowship which, in 
the bonds of our common church, accom- 
panied the rich gifts to our infant western 
Zion. Very pleasant, however, is the 
recollection thereof: their memory is em- 
balmed in my heart; and it is a delight 
more than a duty thus officially to acknow- 
ledge them. Never was benevolence more 
disinterested: never was Christian zeal 
more active. Delicacy as well as genero- 
sity was the characteristic of our benefac- 
tors. The task of solicitation being assu- 
med by the most respectable characters, 
the rich feasts of intellectual intercourse 
and Christian courteousness, were every 
where spread before me. I deny to my- 
self the pleasure of pronouncing, and to 
you that of hearing, the names of our be- 
nefactors in this address, because I can- 
not, without offending their delicacy, speak 
of them as my heart prompts and they 
deserve. 

‘“‘ Wherever I went, one continued suc- 
cession of hospitality, bencficence, and 
Christian communion cheered my heart 
and elevated my opinion of my fellow- 
men. God is merciful unto me, thought 
I, in giving me grace in the eyes of this 
people, whose God is the Lord, and whose 
kindness to me is the fruit of the Gospel 
of peace. 

‘¢The amount of donations, I had rea- 
con to believe, before 1 left England, 
nearly equalled 20,000 dollars. This may 
not be exclusive of expenses and specific 
liberalities. Among the latter are a set 
of plate for the holy communion already 
alluded to; and another set of smaller size 
for the use of the bishop and his succes- 
sors, presented to him by a select number 
of his most affeetionate friends. 

‘‘ The stereotype plates for the Common 
Prayer Book were nearly finished before 
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I left London. The value of the books 
contributed is not exactly known: their 
number, before I returned, was about five 
hundred. 

“That interesting part of our plan, 
through which so much good is anticipa- 
ted, the design of having a printing press 
attached to our Seminary, met with such 
general and cordial approbation in Eng- 
land, that separate funds for it also were 
set on foot. And though the amount of 
each subscription was limited to a guinea, 
yet a generous anxiety to subscribe made 
the sum, in a few weeks, nearly equal to 
our wants. 

“The avails of the subscriptions in 
England are deposited in the hands of 
trustees, the Right Honourable Lords 
Kenyon and Gambier, the Rev. Dr. Gas- 
kin, and Henry Hoare, Esq. and are not 
to be drawn for, but upon certain condi- 
tions and by the proper authorities. What 
these are, you will perceive, by attending 
to the deed of donation, dated London 
27th November, 1823. By that instru. 
ment it may be seen how foreign from my 
tnind it has ever been to create any divis. 
ion in our church, by making our institu. 
tion in any way independent of the con- 
stitutional and canonical authorities. To 
the superintending control of the Genera! 
Convention and House of Bishops, all ou: 
institutions of this nature ought to be sub- 
ject. In case there is a departure from 
our landmarks, the Articles and Liturgy 
of our primitive Zion, a controuling power 
must be acknowledged in those to whom 
God in his providence hath committed 
it.” 

We most earnestly unite our prayers 
with those of the bishop and episcopal 
clergy and laity of Ohio, for the abundant 
blessing of God upon this important in- 
stitution ; in the success of which every 
friend of the Church of England must take 
a deep and permanent interest. 





View of Public Affairs. 





FOREIGN. 


France.—The proceedings of the cham- 
bers on the indemnity and sacrilege bills 
continue to form the chief subject of 
French public affairs. Both measures 
appear likely to pass, though not with- 
out having excited warm discussions. 
The more liberal members of the house 
of peers have in vain endeavoured to mo- 
derate the ruthless character of the sacri- 
lege bill during its progress through their 


chamber, by proposing hard labour fox 
life, instead of the penalty of death, for 
the profanation of the consecrated ele- 
ments ; and for a limited time, instead of 
for life, for the profanation of the vessels 
containing them. To the disgrace, how- 
ever, of French legislation in the nine- 
teenth century, the bill has gone down to 
the lower chamber, enacting the punish- 
ment of death for the profanation of the 
sacred elements, if committed publicly ; 
and of the vessel containing them, if com- 
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mitted publicly, or in a public place be- 
fore several persons. Where one of these 
incidental aggravations is wanting, asneer 
at the pyx or chalice will cost the offender 
only the mitigated penalty of captivity 
and hard labour for life. It is deplorable 
to see an enlightened and highminded na- 
tion thus reverting to the legislative bar- 
barisms of the darkest ages. 


UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Adams is nominated President for 
the ensuing four years, after a warmly 
contested election. Great efforts were 
made, particularly in the Western States, 
to return General Jackson ; but it is per- 
haps for the peace of the world that this 
important post has been reserved for a 
less violent spirit. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Advices received from Peru during the 
mouth detail the complete success of the 
liberating army over the remnant of the 
Spanish forces. The whole of this vast 
continent may now be considered free; 
and if considerable advances have alrea- 
dy been made in the science and practice 
of wise and just principles of legislation, 
and inte promotion of arts, commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, education, and 
the public and private welfare of man- 
kind, amidst these long and arduous strug- 
gles for liberty and political existence, 
what may we not hope for, under the 
blessing of Divine Providence, now that 
these impediments have, as we hope, for 
ever ceased. The Christian, no less than 
the politician and the man of business, 
(would that the characters were more 
constantly united!) must feel deeply in- 
terested in the rising prospects of this 
new world. The various nations of cen- 
tral and Southern America, present an 
almost unlimited sphere for the exertions 
of British and North American Chris- 
tians ; and though all difficulties are not 
vet surmounted in opening this extensive 
continent to Protestant exertion, yet, from 
the generally liberal nature of its public 
institutions, we indulge sanguine hopes 
that they will not long continue. The de- 
cay of some of the worst features of 
Popery may be hoped for ; and it will de- 
pend in a large degree on the zeal and 
wisdom of pious and liberal-minded Pro- 
testants, whether the blank thus left shall 
be filled by spiritual ignorance and infidel- 
ity, or by the pure doctrines and precepts 
of the word of God. We should scarcely 
know where to begin or to end, if we were 
to undertake to enumerate all the auspi- 
cious circumstances which rise before us, 
in reference to those new States, with 
the exception (temporary only we would 
hope,) of the Brazils. In Columbia es- 
pecially, colleges, public libraries, and the 
circulation of periodical publications and 
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works of standard literature, are all rap- 


idly on the advance. Every village has 
already a school, and the law of the land 
requires that, after the year 1840, no per- 
son who cannot read and write shall have 
a voice at public elections. Protestants 
may hold any civil office in common with 
Catholics... In the province of Buenos 
Ayres during last year the legislature vo- 
ted no less a grant than 21,000 dollars for 
public schools, besides 18,480 for the sup- 
port of young men at the University, and 
various other large sums for other truly 
wise and valuable objects. In Peru, not- 
withstanding Catholic prejudices, and 
the checks interposed in the way of im- 
provement by the war, much has becn 
done ; and, in particular, a pressing de- 
mand is being made for the sacred Scrip- 
tures, the translation of which into the 
ancient Peruvian language, now comple- 
ted, will be of incalculable value to that 
extensive country. We mention these 
only as individual illustrations of the gen- 
eral spirit; and to them we cannot for- 
bear to add the truly politic as well as 
Christian and humane determination to 
extirpate slavery, and to elevate the long 
degraded Negro to his just rank as a man, 
a citizen, and a brother; and this not 
with a stinted dole of partial rights, but 
with the fullest permission for him to rise 
to any office, however high, in church or 
state, which his character and abilities 
may permit. The temporary sacrifices, 
public and private, which have been made 
in the execution of this act of justice, may 
well shame the tardiness of our own en- 
lightened and Protestant nation ; and we 
cannot forbear quoting from the Report 
of the Columbian Minister of the Interior 
for 1823, a passage relative to this sub- 
ject, which shews at once the inflexible 
integrity, and the prospective wisdom 
with which the plan of emancipation was 
conceived and is upheld. 

** It seems,” says the Minister, “ that, 
in certaia provinces of the Republic, an 
apprehension exists, that, by the gradual 
extinction of slavery, the productions of 
the soil and the working of the mines will 
bediminished. This is an event that may 
happen; but it is unquestionably a minor 
evil to the inhabitants of those provinces 
compared with that of living amidst a 
volcano, ever ready to explode with dread- 
ful effect: it is better that their agriculture 
and mines should suffer partial ills, to 
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which gradual remedies may be applied, - 


than by continuing the former personal 
slavery, insensibly to heap up combusti- 
bles for a terrible conflagration. It is 
well known, that, in this particular, our 
legislators have been animated by the 
most profound foresight and justice.” 
When nations are guided by principles 
such as these we may confidently hope for 
the special blessing of God upon their 
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measures; and with this persuasion we 
hail the rising prospects of the American 
continent as among the brightest that 
await the future generations of mankind. 


DOMESTIC. 

Intelligence has been received from In- 
dia, of some partial reverses sustained by 
a detachment of our forces in Ava, fol- 
lowed up, however, by a detail of subse- 
quent saccesses in driving the enemy 
from a number of posts in the vicinity of 
our bead-quarters at Rangoon, and taking 
various forts on the coast of Siam. The 
Siamese have received our troops rather 
as friends than enemies. We are con- 
cerned to state that a mutinous spirit had 
broken out in a native regiment at Bar- 
rackpore, near Calcutta, which was not 
quelled but with the loss of many lives of 
the offenders. The disturbance arose, it 
is said, from discontent at the withdraw- 
ment of some customary allowances. No 
investigation has hitherto taken place, 
either in Parliament, or in the court of 
proprietors of East-India stock, respecting 
the necessity or the objects of the war, or 
the causes that have led to the insubordi- 
nation of the troops; but we trust that 
both points will yet be strictly inquired 
into. 

The proceedings in parliament have 
been of a highly momentous, and, in nu- 
merous instances, of a most gratifying 
character. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer’s exposition of the state of the finan- 
ces, exhibits a progressive increase of 
national prosperity. He calculates upon 
a surplus of revenue, to the amount of a 
miliion and a half, which is to be applied 
to a reduction of the imposts on hemp, 
coffee, rum, British spirits and cider, 
wines, and foreign iron, with some sinall 
reductions on parts of the assessed taxes, 
chiefly affecting persons of the poorer 
classes. These repeals are calculated to 
increase commerce, curtail smuggling, 
and encourage good will and reciprocity 
among the great commonwealth of na- 
tions. The above measures have been 
followed up by a bill for removing many 
of the remaining restrictions on the com- 
merce of the West-Indies, to the whole 


world ; and allowing the import of corn 
from Canada into Great Britain, at a duty 
of five shillings a quarter. We are sorry 
that any duty should have been imposed. 
Various other relaxations of our prohibi- 
tery laws are about to be proposed by Mr. 
Huskisson ; but we greatly fear that he 
means to stop short of the most impor- 
tant and beneficial relaxation of all; 
namely, the removal of the restrictions on 
our trade with India.—Mr. Peel has in- 
troduced a most beneficial and popular 
bill for consolidating, and amending the 
laws (no less than eighty-five in number) 
respecting the impannelling of juries, so 
as to put an end to the abuses which have 
been long complained of in the existing 
practice. He strongly recommends also 
a general consolidation of all the statutes, 
beginning with the criminal code. The 
country must feel for ages to come deeply 
grateful for these highly beneficial mea- 
sures. The cause of humanity also has 
found powerful advocates in parliament 
as well as that of an enlightened politi 
cal economy.—Mr. Martin, though with 
a temporary failure of his object, has 


‘widely inspired a determination to prevent 


the exercise of cruelty towards the infe- 
rior animals.—Lord Suffield has carried 
through the house of peers, a bill to abol 
ish the use of spring guns; and Mr. §, 
Wortley, through the commons, an im- 
portant amendment of our sanguinary 
game laws, making game a vendible arti- 
cle, and giving every man leave to kill 
game on his own estate. 

The state of Ireland has been under- 
going a minute, and highly useful inves- 
tigation by committees of both houses. 
Sir F. Burdett, has carried a motion fo 
a bill for catholic emancipation. The 
proposed provisions are to be discussed 
on the 19th of April. The bill for the 
suppression of illegal associations has been 


passed, and the Catholic Association of 


Dublin has in consequence closed its sit- 
tings. The Government have expressed 
a determination to do all in their power 
to repress associations calculated to pro- 
duce irritation whether called by the name 
of Orange, or Catholic, or any other de- 
nomination. 
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Axonymous had better consult some judicious clergyman. 
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